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Gx) roe HERE are times in our lives when 
a SAY, we are called upon to do that which 
Je aye seems to be far beyond our strength 
Sees! or ability. All that we can do, or 
Sains hope to do, in such an extremity, 
is to try earnestly to carry out our assignment. 
The famous Fifth Infantry of the United States 
Army has for its motto, “I'll try, sir!’ These 
words, I believe, are attributed to an officer who 
was given a particularly difficult mission and 
made this reply when asked whether or not he 
would attempt the important errand. And so, 
in writing of Wilfred A. French, our associate 
editor and my friend, I know that mine is a diffi- 
cult assignment and one which I do not feel able 
to carry out as it should be done. Yet it seems 
as though the friend who has passed on is quietly 
expecting me to meet the situation as he would 
have met it. As one soldier to another, let me 
salute and, at attention, answer, “I'll try, sir!” 

Just as the presses began to print the first 
forms of the September, 1928, number on the 
afternoon of August 4, Wilfred A. French died 
at his summer home in East Jaffrey, N.H. For 
over a year he had fought courageously to regain 
the strength which illness and several operations 
had taken from him. Everything that expert 
physicians, a devoted wife, and loving friends 
could do, was done. <A winter in the warm sun- 
shine of Florida, followed by his going into his 
beloved New Hampshire hills, promised early and 
complete recovery. Only a few days before his 
death there were very encouraging reports of his 
steady improvement. Then, without a moment’s 
warning, came the news of his passing on. 
Funeral services were held at his home, 73 Win- 
throp Road, Brookline, Mass., at 2.30 P.M., on 
Monday, August 6, 1928. Rev. Miles Hanson, 









pastor of the First Church, Roxbury, Mass., and 
Masonic brethren conducted the service. 


Burial 





was at Forest Hills. The beautiful floral tributes 
from far and near were of exceptional beauty and 
were convincing evidence of the high and loving 
esteem in which our associate editor was held. 

Wilfred A. French was seventy-two years old 
at the time of his death. He was born in Augusta, 
Maine, September 17, 1855, the son of Benjamin 
and Julia Blake (Emmons) French. He was 
educated at Chauncy Hall School, and in 1873 
was graduated from the Boston English High 
School. In 1876 he went to Dresden, Germany, 
where he studied at the Royal Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. Subsequently he received the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy from the University of Halle 
in Saxony, Germany. While in Europe he studied 
arts, languages, and music in France, Germany, 
and England. His studies and travels in Europe 
were part of a definite educational program which 
comprised thirty-three trips abroad. 

With regard to his photographic studies, he 
made an extensive survey of the photographic 
studios in Berlin, Paris, London, and Dublin 
in order to acquaint himself with the use of lenses 
in various branches of photography. On return- 
ing to Boston in 1877 he became associated with 
his father in the photographic supply business of 
Benjamin French & Company. After the death 
of his father, he conducted this establishment 
until 1902, when it was purchased by the Eastman 
Kodak Company. Shortly afterward he acquired 
Puotro-Era MaGazine, of which he became the 
editor and publisher, and so continued until 1921 
when, because of the need of relief from editorial 
burdens, he retired from active participation in 
the routine work and devoted himself to the 
judging of competition pictures, preparing the 
department, “Our Illustrations’, and his edi- 
torial and ‘“‘Groundglass”’ pages. 

As Mr. French had always been a contributor 
to the pages of American and European maga- 
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zines and newspapers, his relief from editorial 
routine enabled him to do a large amount of 
literary work. He was a frequent contributor to 
the Boston Herald. In recent years he had been 
abroad several times, and particularly enjoyed 
his summer home at East Jaffrey, N.H., where 
he could have the rest and relaxation which had 
been denied to him while he was so active as 
editor and publisher of the magazine. 

He was married on April 4, 1893 to Clara 
Frederica Nichols of Boston, who, with one son, 
Herbert Nichols French of Newton Center, Mass., 
survives him. 

Mr. French was the recipient of many honors 
at home and abroad for meritorious work in 
photography. He was one of the organizers of 
the Boston Society of Amateur Photographers, 
which later became the Boston Camera Club. 
He was a member of the Royal Photographic 
Society, Bostonian Society, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, Lodge of Eleusis, A. F. & A. M., 
St. Andrews Royal Arch Chapter, Boston 
Council R. & S. M., Boston Commandery, 
Knights Templars, Boston Art Club, Shakespere 
Club, Boston Press Club, and the Camera Club 
of New York. His Masonic affiliations were of 
especial interest to him and he was a charter 
member of Euclid Daylight Lodge of Boston. 

Some one has said that ‘‘a friend is one who 
knows all about you, and loves you just the 
same”. I believe that this definition correctly 


states the relationship between Mr. French and 
those whom he called friends. The educational 
world lost a brilliant teacher when Mr. French 
decided to follow a literary career. To this I 
can testify; for to his remarkable gift of teaching 
and to his friendship I owe, in large measure, 
what ability I may have to-day as a writer. 
My twelve years’ association with him was 
equivalent to such a course in journalism as 
few have had the privilege to take. 

As a critic of painting and pictorial photo- 
graphy, Mr. French was acknowledged to be a 
leader, and a teacher of rare ability. He hewed 
to the line and let the chips fall where they would. 
He praised or criticised fearlessly, and always 
with the purpose to build up the artistic standards 
of pictorial photography. 

As for his work as ot editor and publisher, 
whatever typographical and editorial merit is 
credited to PHoro-ErA MAGazineE today had its 
foundation in the earnest and painstaking effort 
of Wilfred A. French to reach an ideal which he 
had ever held before him through the years of 
active editorship. Those of us who are charged 
with the responsibility and the privilege to carry 
on the work, so well begun, will ever feel the 
influence of the man who dared to have an ideal 
and who had the courage and outstanding ability 
to make it a reality. 

It seems to me that the following poem best 
expresses that which is in our hearts: 


Auf Wiedersehen! 


NTIL we meet again! That is the meaning 
Of the familiar words that men repeat 
At parting in the street. 
Ah yes, till then! But when death intervening 
Rends us asunder, with what ceaseless pain 
We wait for the Again! 


The friends who leave us do not feel the sorrow 
Of parting as we feel it, who must stay 
Lamenting day by day, 
And knowing, when we wake upon the morrow, 
We shall not find in its accustomed place 
The one beloved face. 


It were a double grief, if the departed, 

Being released from earth, should still retain 
A sense of earthly pain: 

It were a double grief, if the true-hearted 

Who loved us here, should on the farther shore 
Remember us no more. 


Believing, in the midst of our afflictions, 
That death is a beginning, not an end, 
We cry to them, and send 
Farewells, that better might be called predictions, 
Being foreshadowings of the future, thrown 
Into the vast Unknown. 


Faith overlaps the confines of our reason; 

And if by faith, as in old times was said, 
Women received their dead 

Raised up to life, then only for a season 

Our partings are, nor shall we wait in vain 
Until we meet again! 


Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW. 
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SENTINEL OF THE VALLEY 





LOUIS F. BUCHER 


Toronto Salon, 1924; Portland, Maine, 1925; New Westminster, 1925; Buffalo Salon, 1925; Fort Wayne Salon, 1925; 
Syracuse Salon, 1926; and Los Angeles Salon, 1927 


Why I Am a Pictorial Photographer 


(Number Six) 


LOUIS F. BUCHER 


T has been my lot in the past to be 
asked to explain why I made a 
certain photograph or made a 
particular print, which questioning 
caused me some embarrassment: 
but this is the first time I have ever been 
requested to explain “why I am a pictorial 
photographer’. It is almost like asking a small 
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negro boy why he is a Baptist, when the probable 
reply would be because he had been baptised. 
Not that I mean to convey the thought that I 
have been pictorialised; but let us rather say 
that I am a pictorial photographer because I 





have absorbed, to a more or less degree, pic- 
torialism. When I first owned a camera, I had 
no thought of, nor for that matter had even heard 
of, such a person as a pictorial photographer. 
My first camera led me along the route that 
practically all of the thousands of camera-users 
follow—that of snapshooting without a thought 
of anything except making or registering the 
picture that I saw. Of course, the corner store 
did my “finishing”: for me. It 
I thought I was having a wonderful time and 
great success with my camera. 

It was upon the urging of a 


Was so easy. 


friend that I 
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attended a social evening at the Newark Camera 
Club back in the days when the lantern-slide 
still held a thrill. I enjoyed the evening and 
liked those in attendance, and so joined with 
them. As time passed—as it has a habit of 
doing—I became more interested in the work, 
and in the course of events entered competitions 
both in and out of the club; won a prize here 
and there; got the idea that I could make good 
pictures, and tried some more. Then I joined 
the Pictorial Photographers of America, became 
acquainted with many pictorialists of note, 
such as the late Clarence White and John 
Wallace Gillies, and others of the present-day 
salonists whose enthusiasm and interest in 
artistic photography is infectious. Association 
with these persons was most agreeable, and 
under their guidance and friendship I made 
material progress. It was at this time that the 
ambition to become a “P. P.” smote me, and 
I tried for the salons. Of course, for my first 
adventure, I cautiously selected those salons 
known to treat one gently; and much to my 
surprise and delight, a print or two was accepted 
for hanging. Those salons with a reputation 
for being more difficult to pass were reserved 
for a later date. No secret is made of the fact 
that I did not submit to the salons until I had 
read considerably as well as studied much of 
composition, and had given a great amount 
of consideration to just what prints I should 
send to them. I believe that pictorialists, like 
most others proficient in any chosen line of art, 
reach their goal by learning the fundamentals 
of composition before tackling the process-work. 
I have always felt sorry for those I have seen 








making gums, bromoils, and other processes, 
when samples of their prints plainly showed 
that they had not yet learned what constituted 


a good picture. I know that I am not alone in 
this thought. I venture to say that most present- 
day pictorialists have had their start as such 
while members of some co-operative organisation 
composed of camera-owners; and as for myself, I 
know that I should either still be a “‘snapshooter’’, 
or not using a camera at all, if I had not become 
affiliated with the local club. 

There is no other hobby that I am acquainted 
with, or have even heard of, which has the 
unlimited scope of photography. The camera 
‘an afford pleasure at all seasons of the year, 
indoors, or out; it can become a part of any 
other hobby and enhance it considerably. It 
appeals to the capitalist, to the mechanic, the 
laborer, clerk, ironmolder, or miner, as well as 
to the gentleman of art, letters, or leisure. It is 
a hobby open to the poor as well as the rich. 
It is a pastime as well as an education in art 
and observation. It has unlimited field—for 
one’s fancy to dictate the bounds. The chemical 
end can be followed at random, or experimented 
with in detail. One can play with it, or delve 
into its intricacies at great length. Its fascina- 
tion is far-reaching. It has brought me into 
contact with some of the finest men and women 
that I ever hope to know. The various prints I 
have made will ever help me to recall many 
pleasant experiences and associations. In this 
world of so many things that we wish to forget, 
becoming a pictorial photographer has brought 
to me many friends, acquaintances, and pleasant 
memories which I shall always wish to recall. 


Photographers as News-Reporters 


LOUIS 


WILEY 


Business Manager, New York Times 


HE men and women who work with 
the lens are constantly winning 
added glory as artists; but it is of 
the camera folk as news-reporters 
that I wish chiefly to speak tonight. 
They make a real contribution to our education— 
to our information of current events. They 
give us pictures of news-happenings, and make a 
contribution to history as well. Whoever, two 
hundred years from now, writes the history of 
1928, will have a valuable aid in the pictorial 
presentation of today’s news, customs, fashions, 





and personalities available in the files supple- 
menting the written word. 

The extraordinary enterprise of photographic 
news-services in the past twenty-five years has 
been mainly because of the public demand for 
that element of news in pictures. The photo- 
graphs of the Bremen on -Greenly Island were 
rushed out in two relays of airplanes, and then 
by special train to New York. The printed 
word had preceded the pictures, and we received 
an accurate and complete description of the end 
of the transatlantic flier’s hop on the Labrador 
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Island, supplied in Major Fitzmaurice’s own 
story. The photographs of the Junkers plane 
and its heroic pilots on that bleak ice and snow 
gave a body to what our imaginations had 
painted. The cameraman’s report of the stirring 
event illumined sharply what we had already 
read, gave a new interest to and a clearer under- 
standing of the subsequent dispatches. 

Until three years ago the news-flash always 
outsped the picture by days. We might have 
news of an event on the Pacific Coast in a few 
seconds, and we waited for the fastest trains, 
or in rare cases the airplane, to bring the pictures 
across the continent. Now the telegraphic 
transmission of photographs is perfected, and 
wireless transmission the ocean is in 
operation. Only recently we were shocked to 
read in our morning newspapers the ful! story 
of the collapse of the Francisquito Dam _ in 
California, bringing death to four hundred 
persons. In the same morning newspapers that 
-arried the first story was a striking picture of 
the central section of the dam standing like 
an enormous tombstone amid the desolation of 
the valley. We read the story of the disaster with 
a clearer comprehension because of the news- 
photograph. The first pictures of the San 
Francisco earthquake and fire were nearly a 
week in reaching New York. 

Along with the increasing service which the 
cameramen render the reader in their presenta- 
tion of events, the pictured news has come in for 
hostile and sarcastic criticism. Tabloid jour- 
nalism is identified in the public mind with 
pictures as the main part of the news-report. 
The tabloid mind is said to be the unfortunate 
kind that can understand only pictures and not 
the written word. Will Rogers said recently 
that the tabloid readers knew the tabloid code; 
if they saw a half-page picture of a pretty 
woman they felt that she was probably either a 
murderess or a movie divorcee; if it was a full 
page, she might be both. 

But if we examine the criticism of the tabloid 
picture-paper, we see that it is a tribute to the 
photograph and a condemnation of the kind of 
journalism which emphasises the cheap, the 
sensational, and the notorious. It is not an 
unfavorable comment to say, as is said of the 
picture, that everyone can understand it. The 
news-photograph may be the Henry Ford of 
news, but few persons have their feelings hurt by 
being called Henry Ford. 

Years ago Mr. Dooley pointed his wit at the 
way newspapers illustrated a news-story. If the 
heir of the Astorbilts had a sniffle, the yellow 
newspapers rushed out a page-feature news- 
story with pictures of the infant, his family, 


across 





the home, General Coxey, Niagara Falls by 
moonlight, and whatever else fitted into a nice 


layout. Today the news-editor, if he wants a 
layout on such a topic, finds such a wealth of 
material in his records that he could fill a 
half-page without calling on General Coxey or 
Niagara Falls. 

The true place of the picture in the newspaper 
is as an aid to the full information given in the 
printed word. The photograph cannot ever take 
entirely the place of the news-story; the reporter, 
if he is an accurate, keen observer and has good 
powers of description, can get along very well 
without the photograph. There are some highly 
important news-stories which the photographer 
cannot really help in any way. If Secretary 
Mellon gives out a five-column statement on 
revenues and tax proposals, a photograph of our 
able head of the Treasury may assist to dress 
the page typographically; but it does not add to 
the news in any essential way. On the other 
hand, the first story of the appointment of 
Mr. Mellon to his post would hardly have been 
complete without a picture of him, sure to interest 
every intelligent reader. 

A few years ago the world was stirred by the 
discovery of a tomb of an Egyptian King which 
had escaped the grave robbers. The news-stories 
were full and the descriptions were detailed and 
rhapsodic. But here was a news-story which 
defied the printed word alone to do it justice. 
As Howard Carter uncovered the glories of the 
entombment of Tut-ankh-Amen, we tried in vain 
to picture in our minds all that he had found. 
It was not until the glorious photographs arrived 
that everyone, however ignorant of Egyptol- 
ogy, could see clearly the wonders unearthed in 
the Valley of Kings. On such a story the camera 
scores a news-triumph. 

The New York Times recognises the news- 
value in pictures. The Times was the first news- 
paper in the United States to introduce the roto- 
gravure section. This was probably the greatest 
stimulant to the improvement of news-photo 
value in pictures. The Times was the first news- 
paper in the United States to introduce the 
rotogravure section. This was probably the 
greatest stimulant to the improvement of news- 
photographic services in the history of journal- 
ism. ‘This process reproduces pictures with rare 
fidelity and with beauty of tone. The first roto- 
gravure news-picture section was issued less than 
a twelvemonth before the beginning of the World 
War. It performed a great news and historical 
service in presenting the pictures of that conflict. 
Some seventy newspapers throughout the United 
States now issue rotogravure picture-sections. 
If there is any criticism to be made of them, it 
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is that some of the editors do not realize that 
news is the essential ingredient of a successful 
section. 

The Times organised in 1919 the Wide World 
Photo-Service because it recognised that readers 
were entitled in the rotogravure section to the 
best news-pictures that could be gathered. This 
service has bureaus in cities abroad and in the 
United States, and several hundred photographer 
correspondents throughout the world. Its 
endeavor is to equal The Times news-department 
in enterprise. The chief of the Wide World is 
an able, energetic gatherer of camera-news. 

A great number of expeditions of adventure, 
exploration, and scientific interest covered exclu- 
sively by The Times Wide World Photo-Service 
almost rivals The Times own record in reporting 
exclusively the personal narratives of the leaders 
in these events. The Byrd and Amundsen- 
Ellsworth flights to the North Pole; the dis- 
covery of Tut-ankh-Amen’s tomb, which I have 
already mentioned; the Roosevelt search for the 
Ovis poli; the attempt to climb Mount Everest; 
and expeditions to Africa, Labrador, Greenland, 
New Guinea, the Island of Komodo, are among 
the historic voyages exclusively to the credit of 
the Wide World service. We shall be looking 
forward soon to the Byrd flight to the South Pole; 
and the photographic plans for their expedition 
will be so elaborately and carefully made that 
we shall gain a new idea of the grandeur and the 
terrors of the Antartic regions. It is even pos- 
sible that we may see within a few years photo- 





the 


intrepid 
Amundsen and the immortal Scott left at the 
South Pole as a record of their visits there. 

In advertising, too, the camera constantly 


graphs of the markers which 


wins greater triumphs. If we omit the finest 
portrait work, the most striking examples of the 
camera worker’s art is certainly to be found in 
modern advertismg. I am daily impressed with 
the extraordinary beauty and boldness of com- 
position of the photographs illustrating the adver- 
tisements in our newspapers and magazines 
every day. This use of illustration in advertising, 
as much as any one factor, is responsible for the 
increased public interest in beauty and artistic 
appearance of what it buys. The great sales- 
value of attractive appearance is powerfully used 
in photographic advertising illustrations. 

So far as I know, no collection is being made of 
photographs of great current historical events. 
The services of the camera to history in recording 
the outstanding happenings of the day should be 
fittingly recggpised. A great library such as 
that of Harvard or Columbia University might 
undertake the preservation of such a collection, 
to be added to constantly. The pictures should 
be selected by a well-qualified board of editors and 
scholars and suitably catalogued. The prints 
should be made particularly with the purpose of 
enduring preservation in mind. Your club might 
be interested in appointing a committee to form 
such a plan and to put it before the authorities of 
some of our great libraries. [Address delivered 
before the Camera Club, New York City.] 


Fourth Seattle International Exhibition of 
Pictorial Photography 


DR. K. KOIKE 






rears UR hard work was justly rewarded 
(eV at the Fourth International Salon 
A Scr! held at the Frederick & Nelson 

ih } Auditorium, Seattle, Wash., June 1 

“aks: to June 16, inclusive. The con- 
tributors were not only from the United States 
and its territories, but from all over the world; 





namely, from Argentina, Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 


England, Esthonia, Germany, Holland, Hungary, 
Italy, Japan, Latvia, Norway, Poland, Portugal, 
Rumania, Scotland, Spain, Sweden, Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, and Uruguay. There 
were one thousand and seventy-seven prints, 
by two hundred and thirty-seven pictorialists, 
for the consideration of our five judges, who had 


a difficult time in making their selection; but, 
at last, they decided to accept two hundred and 
ninety-seven prints by one hundred and eighty- 
six workers. They were obliged to sacrifice 
fiftv-one pictorialists, and to reject more than 
seventy per cent. of the contributed prints. Of 
our judges could not pervert their 
conscience as artists and make the standard 
lower to gratify the rejected contributors, for 
whom we feel sorry, because, unfortunately, 
our judges had opposite opinions to theirs. 
As a result, there were one hundred and fifty- 
four prints by one hundred and six American 
workers, including the Territory of Hawaii and 
the Philippines, and one hundred and forty-three 
prints by eighty workers of foreign origin. Our 


course, 
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FIGURE-STUDY 
MARIO VON BUCOVICH 


FOURTH SEATTLE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 








FOL. J. 


FOURTH SEATTLE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


Seattle exhibition thus made a new record in the 
American pictorial circle which was international 
both in name and in reality. We were deeply 
interested when, looking over our exhibition, we 
found evidence from the prints not only concern- 
ing the workers’ individual abilities but in regard 
to national tendencies. We hung prints arranged 
according to the countries from which they came, 
in order that the public could learn about the 
points of interest and make comparisons of them 
easily and accurately. 

Now I shall not try to tell you, in this limited 
space, the names of all contributors; but I cannot 
overlook the following: William A. Alcock, 
Edwin Bolan, Ralph B. Bonwit, Louis F. Bucher, 
Mary Calaghan, Charles Clayton, Jr., Walter 
Collinge, Richardson Cremer, Frank R. Fraprie, 
Laura Gilpin, Henry Hall, G. W. Harting, 
Sophie L. Lauffer, Samuel Lumiere, C. J. Marvin, 
Edward D. Mudge, Joseph Petrocelli, Leonard 
Purin, Jane Reece, O. C. Reiter, Valentino Sarra, 
E. S. Smith, Kenneth D. Smith, P. F. Squier, 





OTTO KURT VOGELSANG 


Clark W. Thomas, Dr. Max Thorek, and William 
L. Woodburn, of the United States; Harold N. 
Jones, of Australia; Prof. Rodolfo Koppitz, 
Richard Trager, and Generalmajor M. Karnitsh- 
nigg, of Austria; Johan Helders, Minna Keene, 
W. R. MacAskill, and J. Vanderpant, of Canada; 
Frank Drtikol and Jareslav Krupka, of Czecho- 
slovakia; Marcus Adams, Alex. Keighley, Harold 
Leighton, and Dorothy Wilding, of England; 
Nicolai Nylander, of Esthonia; Mario von 
Bucovich and Otto Kurt Vogelsang, of Germany; 
John Word Caldwell, of Hawaii; H. Bersen- 
brugge and Franz Ziegler, of Holland; Jozef 
Pecsi, of Hungary; Francesco Agosti, of Italy; 
Dr. Tadeusz Cyprian, J. Bulhak, and Tadeusz 
Wanski, of Poland; George Hughes, of Scotland; 
Harold Longvist, of Sweden, and many others 
besides them. 

Kiyoshi Asaishi and Hiromu Kira, both of 
Los Angeles, are noticeable because of their 
modern tendency in handling subjects. I wish 
to compare them with Frank Drtikol of Czecho- 
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slovakia. Of course, the subjects of the first 
two artists are mostly still life, whereas the last- 
named artist handles figure and nude studies. 
The center of interest is the combination of lines 
or the unusual arrangement of figures, but their 
work lacks, for the most part, the atmosphere 
which should mark pictorial works. 

Walter Collinge of Santa Barbara and Valen- 
tino Sarra of New York are both figure pictorial- 
ists, one living in the East and the other in the 
West. Both of them have exceptional ability. 


but this worker has such keen observation that 
one cannot surpass him easily. 

Among Canadian workers, Minna Keene is 
somewhat conservative, whereas J. Vanderpant 


well represents the modern tendency. Johan 


Helders of Ottawa is the most active worker of 
Canada in the pictorial circle of the world. 
As an interesting contrast, J. Vanderpant and 
Richard Trager of Austria photographed gerani- 
ums on window sills, almost in the same way; 
they 


but had different ideas. Vanderpant 





AT THE WORK 
FOURTH SEATTLE 


Most of the pictorial workers are men; but 
Laura Gilpin of Colorado Springs, Sophie L. 
Lauffer of Brooklyn, Jane Reece of Dayton, 
Ella E. McBride of Seattle, Minna Keene of 
Canada, and Dorothy Wilding of London 
exhibit splendid ability and ambitious spirit 
for women workers. 

Joseph Petrocelli is clever enough to show 
his prints of strange subjects which he found in 
Europe, especially those discovered in the 
Near East years ago. I should not overlook 
Y. Morinaga of Seattle, who finds his subjects 
on the streets and handles them cleverly. Every- 


one may not pay attention to such trifling things; 





INTERNATIONAL 


CARL JOH ZACHO 
EXHIBITION 


found interest in a fine day, and named his 
picture “Joy Cometh in the Morning”; but 
Trager loved the flower on a rainy day, and 
made his “‘April’’. 

Harold Jones of Australia showed his work 
to us for the first time, and I hope many of his 
colleagues will help us to carry out our plan 
at the next opportunity which offers. 

Comparing English and German workers, I 
find a noticeable difference in national tendencies. 
The former are conservative on the whole, 
whereas the latter are progressive; the method 
of the former is skillful, but the latter, in every 


part, show vitality. Alex. Keighley of England 
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LA WORZE 
CLEMENT SKLADANEK 





FOURTH SEATTLE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 











is in the first line as a landscape pictcrialist. 
His treatment is not new style, but every one 
of his works is rich in poetical interest. Looking 
at his “A Bridge—Montenegro” or ‘‘A Greek 
Temple’’, we should never feel a lack of interest; 
rather, we should call to mind old civilised 
history and absorb the spirit with limitless 
imagination. Marcus Adams of England is 
on a level with him, his forte being child-study. 
Figure-studies of Dorothy Wilding are regular 
English style, gentle and noble. We see her 
real character through the attitude and expression 
of her subjects. 

Mario von Bucovich and Otto Kurt Vogelsang 
well represent German spirit in their work. 


Their handling of figures is bold and their tech- 
nique is excellent. 

Prof. Rudolfo Koppitz of Austria is another 
figure pictorialist, whose manner is different 
from that of Richard Trager. 

We feel proud to find H. Bersenbrugge and 
Franz Ziegler, both of 


Holland, 


among the 





PEASANTS PRIDE 





MINNA KEENE, F.R.P.S. 
FOURTH SEATTLE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


contributors. Their wonderful technique per- 
plexes beginners, who cannot tell whether or not 
their work is the result of photography. Harold 
Longvist of Sweden expresses his gentle character 
in his work and is worthy to represent his 
country. 

In the Italian and Polish groups, I find many 
good workers who are very important inspirations 
in making pictorial photography progressive. 
I thank them for their kindly co-operation and 
hope that they will make great advancement 
in the near future. 

I feel regret on seeing that there is only one 
Japanese worker to represent the Oriental 
countries. I know that there are many able 
pictorialists in Japan; but they are too modest 
to show their work to foreigners. I wonder why 
they miss the excellent opportunity to compare 
their ability with that of others in the world’s 
pictorial circle; why they confine themselves to 
a limited circle; why they should begrudge 
sharing their Oriental ideas with other artists. 
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On the whole, the figure-studies were superior 
to the landscapes. I shall not try to discuss 
what is the cause just now; but I see that it is the 
general tendency of the pictorial circle, and wish 
to watch what progress it will make in the near 
future. As I am a landscape pictorialist, I do 
not need to be exercised about such tendencies; 
but I hope that many of the workers will show 
me their good pictures and let me express my 
opinion before the next exhibition. 

[There are those who are afraid of photo- 
graphic salons and exhibitions. By that we 
mean that they shrink from sending pictures for 
public exhibition because they fear the critics 
and what may be said or written about the pic- 
tures on exhibition. It is human nature to dislike 
having one’s best effort ignored, or damned with 
faint praise. This is especially true where friends 
have seen fit to be lavish in praising one’s work. 
The first plunge into the somewhat cold waters 
of a salon or photographic exhibition requires 
courage; but once we are really in, the water 
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does not appear to be so cold, after all. There is 
something about having one’s work compared to 
that of others which very soon gives us a hint as 
to where we really stand in the photographic 
world. It is good for some of us to learn that in 
spite of loyal and sympathetic friends we have 
not attained the artistic and technical skill which 
is today required of the truly great pictorial 
photographer. 

We know, too, of some men and women whose 
work is fully equal to salon requirements and 
who can hold their own with the best. They are 
not afraid of salons or the critics, yet they 
frankly prefer to keep to themselves. This, of 
course, is their privilege; but it is to be regretted 
that the pictorial world is denied the pleasure 
and the benefit of seeing their work. Let us 
hope that as time goes on the full value of the 
salon will become apparent and that each year 
there will be increased efficiency on the part of 
those who conduct exhibitions and a greater 
benefit on the part of the exhibitors.—Eb1Tor.] 
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FIGURE 1 
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Dr. Charles E. Munroe, veteran explosives expert of the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines, examining a piece of steel on which has been 
reproduced a photograph of himself by means of the Munroe effect, 


which he discovered. 


Steel-Photographs Produced with Aid of High 
Explosive 


JAMES STOKLEY 


Published by courtesy of 


shooting a 
hardest of 


latest experiment, 
photograph into the 
chrome steel with the aid of high- 
explosive nitro-gelatin, and so mak- 
ing a photographic record as _ per- 
manent as the steel itself, is the feat that has 
been accomplished as a result of the ‘‘Munroe 
effect”’. This effect was the discovery of Dr. 
Charles E. Munroe, veteran explosives expert 
of the United States Bureau of Mines here. 

The steel photograph was made recently by 
G. St. J. Perrott, superintendent of the Bureau 





**Science Service’’ 

of Mines experiment station at Pittsburgh, and 
sent by him to Dr. Munroe. To make it, a zine 
etching, such as is used in reproducing illustra- 
tions in printed matter, was made from the 
photograph, and then this was used to make 
a paper mold. A mold of flour could also be 
used. The mold was then placed on a piece of 
steel about two inches in diameter and an inch 
thick. On top of this was placed a disc-shaped 
piece of the nitro-starch explosive, which was 
then fired. Though the mold was destroyed, 
when the steel cooled sufficiently to be handled, 
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FIGURE 2 


Profile Portrait of Dr. Munroe reproduced in steel 
by means of the Munroe effect. On top of the dise of 
steel was placed an ordinary paper photographic 
print, and over this a disc of high explosive nitro- 
gelatin. When the explosive was detonated, the force of 
the explosion on the steel was greater under the high- 
lights than under the shadows, where the silver-deposits 
reduced the force. 


the profile of Dr. Munroe was found impressed 
on its surface. Where the photograph had been 
black—that is, in the shadows—the surface 
of the steel was raised, and where there had 
been highlights the steel was incised. 

Another example of the effect that is in Dr. 
Munroe’s possession now was made by W. O. 
Snelling, director of research of the Trojan 
Powder Company. In this the words 
““Munroe Effect’? were impressed into the 
surface of a block of the explosive, so that the 
letters were in intaglio. When this was exploded 
on a disc of the steel, the letters appeared on it. 
However, they were also in intaglio on the steel. 
This is the opposite from what would be obtained 
with a die, for then the intaglio letters on the 
die would come out in relief on the finished 
product. 

Dr. Munroe explains the effect by saying that 
when the detonation of the explosive occurs, the 
entire amount of the solid is converted to gas. 
This volume of gas, however, momentarily has 


case 





the same size and shape as the original block of 
the explosive, and is therefore extremely com- 
pressed. Where there was a cavity in the original 
explosive is the line of least resistance for the 
escape of the rapidly moving gas 
In seeking to escape, they collide with each 
other, producing a vast number of tiny molecular 
drills, which bore into the hardest steel. 

Using the same principle, Dr. Munroe once 
blew a hole in a safe with a hollow cylinder of 
dynamite. He took a bundle of sticks of dyna- 
mite; then, by pushing a tin can through the cen- 
ter, he pushed out the center sticks, and bound 
together the other ones so as to form aring. This 
he exploded in a vertical position upon a safe. 
The result was a hole in the top of the safe corre- 
sponding to the hollow center in the ring of 
dynamite sticks. This hollow cylinder had acted 
as a gun to fire the gas molecules through the 
steel. 

Any thin object, such as a leaf, or photograph, 
can be reproduced on steel in this way, and 
so a permanent record can be obtained. 


molecules. 
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Munroe effect shown in piece of chrome steel. The 
words were stamped on the surface of a piece of high 
explosive nitro gelatin. When exploded over the steel, 
with the lettered surface in contact with it, the words 
were reproduced in its surface. They are indented in 


FIGURE 3 


the steel, just as they were in the explosive. 
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Photography a Profitable Hobby for Boys and Girls 


PERCY B. PRIOR 


> v4 ANY boys and girls are eager to take 

M4 up photography as a hobby, but 

NM) they regard it as difficult and 

| expensiv e. Now, photography is 

2sS=3} neither a complicated process nor 

an expensive hobby, provided one goes about it 

the right way; and there is no reason why any 
boy or girl should not make a success of it. 

The first question the young people ask is, 
“What style of camera shall I get?”’ The fixed- 
focus box-camera probably is the most popular, 
and, at the same time, the most suitable for 
beginners. Apart from their lower prices, these 
cameras are very simple to operate, and there are 
but few adjustments to be made in order to make 
a photograph. 

After all, the choice of a camera is, to a large 
extent, determined by the amount of money one 
is prepared to spend. But even the cheapest 
camera will, in the hands of an enthusiastic boy 
or girl, turn out some remarkably good work. 

A fixed-focus lens is one that is in focus for 
everything beyond a certain distance from the 
camera; consequently, subjects photographed 
close up to the camera will appear somewhat 
blurred. With cameras that possess small lenses, 
snapshots can be made only in good light. Where 
there is much shadow, a ‘“‘time” exposure is 
required. Most of the small cameras are equipped 
with a little device in the side, which, when 
pulled out, enables a “‘time’’ exposure to be 
made; that is, the exposure lever is pushed down, 
say, and then up again, the plate or film being 
exposed as long as the lever is down. 

If a folding camera is being used, it will be 
necessary to make the adjustments to shutter- 
speed, lens-aperture, and distance of lens from 
the film. The brighter the light, the smaller the 
lens-aperture we can use, with the result that a 
sharper photograph will be obtained. ‘“‘Stopping 
down”, as it is called, sharpens the image, but 
reduces the amount of light reaching the film 
in a given time. This means that, on dull days, 
one cannot afford to reduce the stop-opening 
to any extent, or under-exposure will result. 
With average light the usual practice is to use a 
somewhat large stop when making portraits— 
where sharp definition is not required—and to 
use a smaller stop for scenes. The light at the 
seaside is usually so bright that a very small 
stop-opening may be used. 

In adjusting the shutter-speed of the folding 
camera, it should be borne in mind that the 
speed at which the box-camera shutter works is 





about 1/25 of a second for all snapshot work, 
unless the camera is equipped with a double 
(rapid rectilinear) lens, and unless the subject 
being photographed is in brilliant sunlight. 
In that case, it is advisable to alter the speed 
to 1/50 of a second. 

In regard to developing the film, which is 
the next step, my advice to the boy or girl who 
is just making a beginning of photography is to 
do his or her own developing and printing. 
There are two ways by which the film may be 
developed. One is to do it by hand, by the aid 
of a photographer’s red lamp, in an otherwise 
dark room. This method of developing is more 
adaptable for the experienced worker. The 
other way is to use a developing-tank. The 
tank-method of development is much the safer 
and easier way for the amateur, and I strongly 
recommend it to the boy or girl. In the first 
place, no darkroom is required, and, furthermore, 
the film is developed to the correct density, 
provided, of course, that the instructions supplied 
with the tank, in regard to the temperature 
and the length of time the film is to remain in 
the developer, are strictly adhered to. Tank 
developer-powders are supplied in small packets, 
varying in size slightly, according to the size of 
the tank for which they are to be used, and the 
instructions supplied are so clear that the 
beginner cannot go wrong. 

We have the choice of two distinct methods 
of printing, the two classes of paper being known 
as (a) self-toning paper, and (b) gaslight paper. 
The former is printed in the daylight, the process 
being watched from time to time by opening a 
portion of the back of the printing-frame. When 


the printing has been carried far enough, the 
print is taken out of the frame, ‘“‘fixed”’ in the 


hypo-bath, washed in running water, and then 
laid on blotting paper to dry. Gaslight paper is 
printed by artificial light—not necessarily gas- 
light; electric light or the light of an oil-lamp may 
be used. It is essential also that, apart from the 
actual exposure, the work be carried out in a 
somewhat subdued light; for gaslight paper is 
much ‘faster’ or more sensitive to light than 
self-toning paper. 

Complete instructions are supplied with either 
self-toning or gaslight paper, and the beginner 
cannot go wrong if he follows them exactly. 
As regards results, both classes of paper have 
something in their favor. The self-toning 
variety produces a warm, brown tone, while the 
gaslight paper gives a black-and-white print. 
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The self-toning paper, however, is so much 
easier for the beginner to use that I would 
advise him to begin with it, and to take up the 
gaslight paper later, after he has thoroughly 


mastered thedaylight printing-paper. If desired, 
the tone of the self-toning paper may be varied 





slightly by varying the strength of the fixing- 
bath to about one part of hypo to ten of water; 
but if this be made stronger, or the print allowed 
to remain in longer than usual, a more bluish tone 
will be obtained. A weaker bath or shorter fixa- 
tion will, on the other hand, produce a reddish tint. 


Sepia Prints Made Easily and Cheaply 


WILLIAM C. MAUL 


MIEARLY everyone who dabbles in 
photography has his particular 
preferences in regard to plates, 
papers, and so on. The reason for 
: this is, generally, that he finds 
he can manipulate certain brands of plates 
or papers more easily than others and, as a rule, 
get better results thereby. I, too, have had my 
preferences for a number of years past; for I 
find that I can get better results with some 
materials than with others. 

When it comes to using plates for landscape- 
work and interiors, or even for portraits, I use 
the Eastman Orthonon plates, now called 
Eastman D. C. Ortho. For snapshots, I prefer 
the Eastman films. For fast exposures with a 
Graflex camera, I use the Geevert Super-Sensima 
plates. So, also, in regard to papers for ordinary 
amateur-work, I find I can get all that anyone 
could wish on Azo paper; but when it comes to 
portraits, my preference goes to Professional 
Cyko Studio No. 6 paper, especially for making 
sepia prints. It is the latter that I wish to 
dwell upon. 

For a number of years I have wished to be 
able to make brilliant sepia prints readily. 
Although they can be got by the usual bleaching 
and redeveloping process, the method is arduous 
and takes considerable time, both as to the 
preparation of the solutions and the double 
manipulation with the two baths. Then again, 
I did not always find the results satisfactory; 
for my finished prints sometimes turned out 
*‘muddy”’, having lost the original brilliancy 
which was in the black-and-white print. 

My method is to use one bath only, which is 
made up as follows: From the nearest drugstore, 
procure, say, ten cents’ worth of liver of sulphur. 
This is a sulphur compound which comes in 
lumps, and has the appearance on the outside 
of boiled liver, a greenish-gray color—hence its 
name. But let me caution you that it has a 
very penetrating smell—the odor of rotten eggs; 
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so when you go to buy it, carry along a small tin 
box or large-mouthed bottle to take it home in, 
unless you live near by and don’t have to use a 
bus or trolley-car. The amount you get for your 
ten cents will be a lump about the size of a large- 
sized hickory-nut. About one-half of this, 
dissolved in eight ounces of hot water, will be 
sufficient to develop twenty-five (5 x 8) prints. 
This solution should be quite hot for use, say 
at least 160° Fahrenheit, and there is no fear 
of blistering the Cyko paper. 

Prints are first made the usual way in black 
and white, and then placed in the bath to turn 
them sepia. Very little, if any, of the density 
of the original print is lost in the bath, and all 
the former brilliancy is maintained. Prints can 
be sepia-toned directly after their first washing; 
but I prefer to have them thoroughly dried in 
the black-and-white stage, and then soaked 
again for a few minutes before using the sepia 
bath. In using the bath hot, there is less likeli- 
hood of softening the emulsion-surface if they 
have once been dried than if they are toned 
directly after being developed. The toning 
takes from two to three minutes, but this can be 
accelerated or retarded by making the solution 
stronger or weaker. By working the bath slowly, 
one can get just the depth of tone he wants, rang- 
ing from a reddish-brown to a very dark brown. 

I am certain that if anyone tries this simple 
method of obtaining sepia prints, he will agree 
that they can thus be easily and cheaply made, 
and the results will be beyond his expectations 
for the first attempt. 

With regard to their use, sepia prints are 
preferable to black-and-white prints for por- 
traits, particularly those of children, as the tone 
is a great deal softer and more pleasing to the 
eye, provided the highlights are kept clear. 
This does not, however, mean that scenes are 
not sometimes desirable in the sepia tone, for it 
is particularly adapted to autumn-scenes or 
views where trees predominate. 
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Photography in School and College 


ARTHUR L. MARBLE 


(Book Rights Reserved) 


Chapter XIII—Using the Camera 


began his photo- 
graphic career with the purchase 
of a small box camera. Following 
the advice of his friend, Dr. 
Donaldson of the College Depart- 
of Photography, he read avidly the 





ment 
instruction-book, studied the instrument inside 
and out, as a soldier would a new rifle, and 


finally congratulated himself that he knew 
practically all essentials concerning the picture- 
making branch of photographic science. 

A day later, Dick paid a visit to the photo- 
graphic laboratory, where he found the professor 
busy at work. Young Wilson told of his studies 
concerning the camera, and anyone who had 
watched carefully would have noticed a trace 
of pride in his flashing eye. 

“A fair beginning,” was the brief reply, “but 
only a beginning. You have much yet to learn 
before you can make good pictures. By the 
way, is your camera loaded?” 

“Not yet, but here is a roll of films.” 

“Good. Before loading up, I suggest that 
you deliberately ruin the roll—now do not get 
excited. I mean just that, but let me explain. 
The idea is that you take your roll of films and 
unroll it in broad daylight in order to learn just 
how it is made. Of course, exposure to daylight 
for less than 1/1000 second would ruin the poorest 
roll made, and the procedure I recommend will 
spoil your chances of making pictures on it; but 
the resultant knowledge of what roll-film is 
really like will be worth many times the cost. 
Most beginners,’ he added with a sly chuckle, 
“as well as ruin their first roll anyway.” 

Half-regretfully, Dick unrolled the film in 
broad daylight before his friend, who took one 
end to keep it from curling. (Figure 1.) 
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“Here we have,” said the Professor, ‘a strip 
of red paper about forty-seven inches in length: 
an outside base not sensitive to light, but 
acting merely as a protection to the length of 


cream-colored celluloid which, as will 
notice, has a smooth, dull surface of sensitised 
emulsion-grains of silver bromide. Light caused 
a ruinous chemical change to take place the very 
instant the roll was exposed to daylight; vet, 
to the eye, there appears no appreciable change 
in the quality of the surface. The opposite 
side of the celluloid consists of a sleek, shiny, 
smooth-grained texture lacking emulsion, and 
so not sensitive to light. You notice about a 
foot of paper at the beginning of the roll. This 
is long enough to permit threading a section of 
it into the spool of the camera as you load it, 
yet leaves enough paper wound tightly around 
the film to keep the sensitive part from fogging. 
Now let us turn the entire strip over.” 

“Isn't this the side,’ questioned Dick, “that 
shows in the little red window as the film is 
wound past?” 

“Yes. At intervals there are numbers and 
directions that tell the photographer just what 
part of the roll-film is in position before the 
camera-lens. (Figure 2.) Therefore, nearly a 
foot from the first of the roll are some pointing 
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hands which indicate, when this particular 
section is wound past, that exposure No. 1 is 
approaching. After the first number, succeeding 
ones occur every 2 6/8 inches. Following expo- 
sure No. 8 is a space of 31% inches followed by the 
word stop. When you see this in the little ruby 
window, vou may be sure that enough red paper 
has been wound over the exposed film to permit 
unloading the camera in daylight without 
danger of fogging the films. Notice a couple 
of inches from the strip end a bit of gummed 
paper for the purpose of sealing the roll while 
awaiting development. 

“As you already know, this roll has been 
exposed to light, and consequently is useless 
for picture-making purposes. It may yet, how- 
ever, be of service as a dummy cartridge, an aid 
in learning to load and unload the camera.” 
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So Dick Wilson wound the strip carefully on 
its original spool, and, following the instruction 
book, loaded the small box camera, imagining 
all the while for the sake of proper training that 
the ruined cartridge was an unexposed one 
quite as good as any fresh film in the world and 
which might consequently be spoiled by the 
most insignificant stray beam of light. In the 
meantime, Dr. Donaldson secured two of his 
own cameras, a Vest-Pocket Kodak Special 
and a 4x 5 Graflex, and met Dick Wilson on the 
college campus. Dick appeared impatient to 
begin what he was pleased to call his “‘first 
photographic expedition”. 

As the two men walked side by side down the 
street, the younger shot a withering fire of 
questions, in reply to which Dr. Donaldson 
made these remarks: 

“The lucky beginner in photography is he 
who has a few simple rules to follow; who 
masters those rules, and thus builds a set of 
habits of such sterling worth that they need 
not be unlearned. After many disappointments 
and failures I have established a routine from 
which I think I could never depart: to me they 
have become second nature. Here they are: 

1. Choose the subject. 

2. Determine the viewpoint. 

1. Composition. 
2. Lighting. 
3. Adjust the camera. 
1. Set. 
A. Focus. 
B. Diaphragm. 
C. Shutter—(1) Instantaneous. 
(3) Bulb. 
4. Make the exposure. 


(2) Time. 


5. Record data. 

6. Wind film. 

If you take my advice you will memorise these 
steps, not because they are original with me— 
for they are not—but because they will save 
you hours of uncertainty and disappointment in 
using the camera.” 

For box-camera photography the day was 
ideal. A sun of immaculate whiteness smiled 
through half-transparent fluffs of sleepy clouds. 
For a few minutes the two, professor and pupil, 
drank in the native freshness that even the 
formality of city-streets could not keep at bay. 
Mother Nature had besieged the stronghold 
of the dry and barren city-streets, captured it 
entire, and held in her magic spell all who had 
soul to feel and eyes to see. 

Dick’s thirst for photographic information 
again asserted itself: 

“Can you, Dr. Donaldson, give me a few 
How about 


pointers on the steps you mention? 
the choice of a subject?” 





“The important thing in selecting subject- 
matter for a picture is to think in terms of the 
camera’s limitations, which that 
are not only familiar with what your instrument 
can do, but with what it cannot be expected to 
accomplish. It is the things of which the 
camera is incapable that will limit your range 
as a photographer more than anything else. An 
outstanding limitation of our hand cameras 

including mine as well as yours—is their inability 
to record color, except in terms of black and white. 
Another thing—some of the colors apparently 
most brilliant to the eye are slowest in their 
action on photographic film. Of the 
spectrum, violet, blue, green, yellow, orange, 
and red, the colors on the violet end act most 
rapidly, photographically, on a regular film, 
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and those on the red end are most inactive. 
Closer approximation to actual color-values are 
made on orthochromatic plates and_ films. 
Color-filters, used in connection with a regular 
lens and film, prove useful in holding back the 
most active color values, while the slower ones 
have opportunity to record. You may get a 
fair idea of how various colors appear when 
reduced to monochrome from this color-wheel 
I photographed on an orthochromatic plate 
without a color filter. (Figure 3.) 
readily see, it would never do to select a subject 
solely because of its brilliant coloration, for the 
result when photographed would be a bitter 
disappointment. The red-glowing sunset and the 
viridescent carpet of a grassy landscape must 
have other charms besides coloration to make a 
pleasing photograph. There are other features 


As you can 
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besides color that the camera does not see as 
does the human eye. As one writer has sug- 
gested, when we look at a landscape our brain 
records not only what is actually seen, but what 
is thought and felt about the view. A particular 
object may also catch the attention, and be so 
entrancing that we become quite oblivious of 
backgrounds or other surroundings. The camera 
has no more regard for a handsome figure of a 
young lady in the foreground than for the 
shining mass of foliage in the background. We 
are impressed by the massiveness of the high- 
towered cathedral across the street, yet an 
attempt to photograph it with a hand-camera 
would reveal little of its grandeur. To include 
a view of the tall building from the street here 
you might naturally suppose that pointing the 
‘amera upward would satisfactorily include the 
top, which, indeed, you might do; but the lines 
of the building would appear run together in a 
most fantastic fashion. (Figure 4.) As the 
‘amera should always be held level for archi- 
tectural pictures, it is essential either to use the 
camera at the same height as the center of the 
subject, or else use a rising front, with which 

















FIGURE 4 ARTHUR L. MARBLE 
many higher-priced cameras, including the 
Graflex, are equipped. Another impgrtant 


difference is that, while human vision is two- 
eyed or binocular and includes a wide-angle view, 
the camera is monocular or one-eyed in vision 
and includes a narrow angle. Further, we are 
able to interpret close-up and distant objects 
in true perspective relationship, but cameras 
of short focal length exaggerate near-by objects 





and minimise the size and distance of faraway 
objects. 

“Knowing these limitations of your camera, 
you will wisely learn to use it only on the subjects 
for which it is adapted, and then in the proper 
way.” 

‘But there must be,”’ said Dick, “‘other things 
to take into consideration in choosing a subject, 
such as human interest and artistic qualities.” 

“Sounds as though you have been reading 
the photographic magazines, Dick. Now if you 
want to make pictures that other folks will enjoy, 
you must have a knowledge of their tastes and 
select the subjects accordingly. To have a wide 
appeal a picture must abound in human interest: 
things that concern people. The most interest- 
ing subject in the world is man—in the generic 
sense, I mean! The next most interesting is 
man’s activity—his work or play. Make a full- 
length picture of your friend looking at the 
camera; it will be of interest only to his family 
and friends. Make a picture of that same 
friend engaged in driving a car or playing tennis 
and—granted you know how to tell a story in 
pictures—you can interest the world. But at 
this point, to you as a user of a box camera, I 
must voice a warning. One of its disadvantages 
is that the snapshot speed being no faster than 
1/25 second, rapid action or even slow action— 
if it is close-up—will appear blurred on the 
negative. In many instances slow movement, 
like walking, may be shown without blurring 
if photographed far enough away, or if made at 
less than at right angles to the camera. You 
may, however, take advantage of the fact that 
in all action there is one point at which move- 
ment is least, as for example the instant when 
a ball tossed into the air hangs almost motion- 
less. Snap the shutter at the instant. In close- 
up everyday life, scenes known as genre, it is 
frequently possible to have the subject move 
about until he assumes a pose both natural 
and characteristic of the work. This he may 
hold for an instant while the picture is made. 
So if you understand the box camera, it can be 
made to do things that to the uninitiated seem 
possible only to a high-priced instrument.” 

“Ts there such a thing as an ‘artistic’ subject, 
Dr. Donaldson?” 

“It is doubtful if any subject can be, in and of 
itself, artistic. Someone has raised the question 
whether there could exist beauty without an 
eye to comprehend and enjoy it. Do not suppose 
for a moment that the only requirement for a 
pictorial photograph is a beautiful subject like 
an Alpine glacier, or a handsome face, or a 
graceful figure. More than one pictorial master- 
piece has been made of some lowly, tumble- 
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down cottage, some poverty-stricken peasant, 
or perchance a muddy, uninviting roadway in 
the wilderness; and, at the same time, not a few 
mediocre pictures deal with such promising 
subjects as renowned beauties and paved boule- 
vards lined with trees. Consequently, Dick, if 
you can look at a mountain and see beauty 
without the vision of a score of pictures on the 
same subject crowding through your mind; if 
you can look at a streamlet and find your own 
way of expressing its character, you can make 
those subjects pictorial whether they are beauti- 
ful or not.” 

“T see, then,” observed Dick, “that a ‘pic- 
torial’ subject originates in the photographer’s 
mind.” 

The two walked on in silence, thoughtfully, 
and with seeing eyes. Early autumnal vapors 
fled before the waxing sunbeams, causing Dick 
to reflect that it was time to choose a subject. 
At length came his announcement of the selection 
of a street-scene. 

“‘A rather poor choice, I should say,’ was the 
professorial reply. ‘‘Too much movement. I 
know what you are trying to include: human 
interest, which is very well; but in your stage of 
the game you had better try something possessed 
with more patience than walking people. A 
building or landscape without figures will wait 
all day for you.” 

Acting on the suggestion, the attention was 
directed to a school building on the east side of 
the street. The student began his second step 
in picture-making—that of composing the sub- 
ject. From a position in the street, directly 
opposite and at right angles to the building, 
he began looking through the finder. He did 
his best to show the front, at the same time 
excluding any of the row of trees. The Doctor 
had walked around the low structure, stopping 
now and then to look at the prospective scenes 
through a piece of blue glass. Dick made his 
picture, wound the film, and looked inquiringly 
at his friend, who spoke presently: 

“T see that an idea or two on perspective 
might help you out. As you know, a photograph 
is a flat surface on which we attempt to convey 
a three-dimensional impression, height, width, 
and depth, or distance as we find these qualities 
in real life. If the spectator is to feel that 
what he sees has solidity and strength, we must 
have some idea of perspective laws. Look down 
this street, and you will notice that with increased 
distance its lines recede in width and everything 
seems actually to converge at the farther end. 
(Figure 5.) Those cars several blocks away are 


really the same size as those passing this inter- 
section; however, they appear a fraction as 




















FIGURE 5 
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large—an effect produced by distance, known 
as linear perspective. 

“But lines are not all that appear changed 
with distance: atmosphere creates another trans- 
formation called aérial perspective. A striking 
example of a progression of modified tones is 
found on a misty morning. Objects near at 
hand are darkest in tone; but with every foot 
of recession, things grow lighter in color and 
softer and hazier in appearance. (Figure 6.) 
One explanation of the charm of misty-morning 
photographs lies in the impression of distance 
conveyed by a change in tones from near to 
distant objects. On clear days the same aérial 
perspective exists, although in a less intensified 
form. Despite the fact that this street is bathed 
in a uniform light, to our eyes the sunshine 
appears less brilliant in the distance, and things 
take on a more somber hue. The pine-tree 
growing in a lawn across the street is a shade 
darker green than the grass; those pine-trees 
on the mountain side—actually the same color— 
appear at the distance to be a deep, dark blue; 
merely another resuit of haze and atmosphere 
combining to create aérial perspective. Your 
task as a photographer is to utilise these two 
kinds of perspective in order to give the spectator 
an impression not of looking at a picture but 
rather of looking into it.” 

*‘How is it possible to obtain pleasing per- 
spective in a picture of this school building?” 
inquired the young man. 

“IT was coming to that. 
would be almost entirely 
perspective for several reasons. First, you in- 
cluded only the front of the building. (Figure 7.) 
To convey any impression of solidity it is nec- 
essary to portray two sides. As far as reveal- 
ing distance on a front plane only, you might 
have photographed a large cardboard drawing 
with as much effectiveness. Second, you have 
no interesting lines leading to the subject. True 


Your last picture 
lacking in linear 
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FIGURE 7 ARTHUR L. 


enough, the entrance has a pathway leading 
up to it: a pathway not only stiffly centered in the 
picture-space, but forming a geometrical cross 
with the street. It is a good thing in making 
architectural pictures to have as many lines as 
possible, like pathways and roadways, leading 
into the picture, rather than directly out of it 
or at right angles. 

“Now, you might suppose that sunshine at 
high noon is the best for picture-making purposes: 
but such a conception is wrong. Strong enough? 
Yes, but at no time are the results more flat and 
chalky and the shadows—the few that there are— 
so black and uninteresting. If the light is not 
strong enough for morning or afternoon snap- 
shots, make time exposures. Don’t under- 
estimate the importance of shadows and light 
and shade: they add wonderfully to the third 
dimensional effect I mention. My choice of 
natural lighting is not the glaring-bright kind 
productive of harsh contrasts, but that which 
you find filtering through light, fleecy clouds, 
which creates more pleasing graduations. I 
suppose my rambling talk on lighting is a bore.” 

**No, no—go on!” maintained Dick. 

“All right, then. I might say that the light- 
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FIGURE 8 





colored house across the street would require 
a different kind of lighting from that of this 
little red school building. For a building that 
will photograph dark it is wise to get as much 
illumination as possible from the same quarter 
as the course not forgetting the 
interest found in shadows. (Figure 8.) If on 
this dark building you should employ a cross 
lighting, heavy shadows on the would 
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exaggerate the inherent darkness of the building. 
(Figure 9.) But for a light-colored structure, 
to flood both sides in light would 
rather flat picture, inasmuch as the pale color 
would be augmented. (Figure 10.) Photograph 
a light building from the shadow side, and you 
obtain a pleasing contrast, not extreme in 
character, as a similar effect would be on a dark 
building.” (Figure 11.) 
“But, Dr. Donaldson, my 
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states that one should always have the light- 
source behind the camera and over the operator's 
From what you say the rule may 
Is that right?” 


shoulder. 
sometimes be broken. 
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“The rule is a safe one for beginners to follow, 
because usually they have enough to think of 
pesides frills of lighting. It is, moreover, a 
common failing of amateurs that they permit 
direct rays of sunlight to enter the lens during 





exposure, with resultant fogging. But even your 
present knowledge of photography must tell 
you that in many instances a straight front 
lighting will be sadly lacking in snap and con- 
trast. Not a few of the striking lighting effects 
you see in photoplays are achieved by having the 
light-source somewhere in an imaginary half- 
circle opposite the camera. To achieve this 
with success demands that the lens be carefully 
shaded from direct rays. 

“IT can tell from the expression on your face 
that you have another question, Dick. Keep it. 
Not that I am tired of talking—for I could do 
it all day—but you must not try to become super- 
saturated with photographic lore, nor expect to 
learn it all in one day. Let us leave something 
for another time. Besides,” he noted with a 
glance at the descending sun, “‘it is past lunch 
time. Au revoir, Dick.” 

*“So-long.”’ 
(To be continued) 


Dry-Mounting with a Letter-Press 


W. H. 


HIS is an old acquaintance in a new 
dress. Maybe in the end you 





have not recognised the old ac- 
I suppose that there are people 


quaintance. 
to whom the acquisition of a dry-mounting 


press is an item not easily overlooked. It was 
to me, when I opened a studio two and a half 
years ago. As a matter of fact, I had made up 
my mind that if I could not buy such a press, 
second-hand, I would not get one at all—at 
which exact moment the back of my head went 
into conference; and when it emerged again I 
got a shock, a pleasant one. 

I have a dry-mounter now! You bet! I 
got it the same day I got that shock. It cost 
me $2.50 and a grin. The grin I threw in for 
nothing—a good policy in any kind of business, 
regardless on which side of the counter you are 
standing. 

There was a time when copying letters was 
done by a large and heavy all-iron press. They 
don’t use these presses any longer. It is for 





this reason that they now adorn second-hand 
stores and form a weighty worry to their present 
owners; for how are they to know that a perfectly 
good copying-press will, by some perverse streak 
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in nature, turn into a white elephant, likewise 
as good and perfect? Such a press can be bought 
for $2.50 up. 

When I acquired mine, I visited a practical 
electrician, who, after much persuasion, at last 
committed himself into saying that he could 
wire the hollow base-part for me with heating- 
elements for from $7.50 to $10.00. 

However, this electrician would not commit 
himself any further than a mere statement; 
for he never appeared—even after repeated 
telephone calls on my part—to transform this 
press into a dry-mounter. When I at last 
recognised the futility of further endeavors— 
having tried three electricians by then—my 
mind once more went a-meditating, with the 
result that I lifted this press off the hollow-tile 
brick and placed it on my little two-burner 
gas-stove—you know those frame-like things 
that sit on a table. The press fitted as if it were 
made for this stove. 

You can see yourself how easy it was to heat 
it up, and, if it was getting too hot, to set it on 
that same hollow-tile brick on top of which I 
had put, to preserve the heat, a heavy sheet of 
asbestos, as thick as a lead-pencil. Personally, 
I could see no difference in its work from that 
of a standard mounter. The only difference is 
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that it—the one I have—will take only prints up 
to 14 inches wide. If that is too small, get a 
larger one, in which case you cannot only mount 
larger prints, but have a means of taking your 
daily dozen when lifting it off and on the stove. 

As regards dry-mounting tissue—I don’t use 
any. I use something I like better—which, 
to me, is more dependable, more ‘“‘sticky’’, 
cheaper, and something that will come off again, 
sasily, from a mount, should you wish to remove 
it. It also will stick at a far lower temperature 
than the other—at least, so I feel justified in 
saying. 

For $1.30, I buy a quart of white shellac. 
With it I can mount as much as I could with 
about five rolls of tissue. In this way I ex- 
perience a slight saving. 

Now for the way. I use a little flat brush, 
just broad enough to go into the mouth of that 
shellac bottle. This brush is always in the 
varnish when not in use, to prevent it from 
hardening, As it is rather short, and would 
completely vanish within a full bottle, should I 
let it go, I put -a film-clip—used in developing- 
tanks for amateur films—into the handle, to 
suspend the brush so that all the hair is sub- 
merged within the varnish. 

Yes. I leave the bottle open otherwise—what 
matter if a little aleohol evaporates? It makes 
the varnish only the denser and better in its 
sticking-quality. 

I leave a half-inch white margin around my 
prints and, laying a stack of newspapers upon 
my work-bench, I put on them two or four 
prints face down, and give them a good coat of 
varnish, making my strokes slightly outward 
at the edges, so as not to get any varnish beneath 
the print and soil it in this way. It’s cheap, 
and it doesn’t matter if a bit gets on the news- 
paper. That’s what it is there for. After 
varnishing, I lift the prints immediately off, 
and lay them elsewhere to dry. I turn the 
top-sheet of the newspaper and let it hang down 

















over the side of the bench, and repeat the process. 
In this way I always have a clean surface for the 
next prints. When I am going to do it again 
next time, I just fold the hanging sheets back 
again and use them over and over. 

After the varnished prints have laid for, say, 
half an hour, they are ready for the press. 

The press is put on any stove, or, if it is 
electrically wired, the switch is turned on until 
the press is warm enough to allow you to put 
your hand on the top-plate—which is screwed 
down tightly to warm it as well. It need not be 
very hot, you know—just good and warm. 
Then I turn off the heat, and slip two pieces 
of cardboard into the press, between which I 
have a Saturday Evening Post. All this I let 
get good and warm. Then I insert my prints 
to be mounted and the card on which I wish to 
mount them. The layers of the Post allow you 
a large number of clean sheets—for there will be 
some varnish at the sides that will either squeeze 
out, or will have been put there by the brush. 
So if the sheets between which you work get 
soiled ‘“‘turn over a new leaf’’, as it were. In this 
way, if your press is too hot, use the top leaves 
of the Post, and vice versa if it gets colder. It is 
amazing with what little heat you still can 
mount. If you wish to “back” a number of 
prints, vou can take a whole lot of them, from 
one to six prints and cards all nicely stacked up, 
and insert them in the press. In this manner 
you can mount at a rather greater speed, con- 
sidering the little exertion it takes to do it. 

There is only one more matter I wish to 
mention. I mount all my professional work 
in this way. I find that a print glued into a 
mount will invariably curl—mount and all— 
if you use a hot or even warm press. Let your 
press get cold, and your mounts, with the prints, 
will be as flat as a board. Using a warm press 
caused me a lot of annoyance before I discovered 
that it must be cold in order to give splendid 
results. 
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the Colorado 

been famous 
as one of the richest gold-camps 
in America. So rich in valuable 
metal are the hills about the town 
that more than a few times it has been said that 
the streets of the old camp are paved with gold, 
and miners say that gold of unsuspected worth 
lies beneath many a humble shack in the hills 
of the region. 

Moreover, gold has been found by more than 
a few travelers through the long deserted canyons 
once trodden by prospectors and toiling miners. 
Fishermen, hunters, and tourists have chanced 
to find the hidden hoards while staying in some 
old cabin occupied in earlier days by miners who 
had little use for banks. yet believed in saving 
their money in places which they thought secure. 

Queer old fellows they were, who lived in 
lonely places in the hills, now and then finding 
gold after tedious wanderings. It not 
uncommon for these aged men to pack their 
burros with supplies to suffice for an entire 
summer in the far-away gulches and long-lost 
valleys, there to peck about amid rough acres of 
quartz and granite, ever hunting the long-sought 
strike of ‘‘pay dirt’’. 

So it was that on a day in May we set out to 
explore with a camera the remote gulches of 
Blackhawk’s rocky environs. I had long harbored 
a curious desire to probe for myself the winding 
canyons of the old camp, and to seek with the 
camera’s eye scenes long since forgotten by a 
busy world. 

The Clear Creek trail afforded an easy route 
for achieving the higher elevation of the plateau, 
and eventually the altimeter’s hand crept nearer 
to the 9,000-foot mark. After an exhilarating 
dash over the tableland, past groves of quaking 
aspens, we reached the outskirts of the old town. 
Heavy clouds drooped low above the town’s 
hillsides, and a restless wind brought with it a 
few snowflakes—mute reminders of the winter's 
passing. 

It not an 
camera; but subjects were numerous. 
and offices lay closed on the quiet streets, their 
windows curtained with dust, and the doors 
creaking or swinging free in the wind whichever 
blows in the high country. The streets were not 
aglitter with vellow metal, except for fragments 
of rich ore adorning the windows of an assayer’s 
office. However, the Kodak functioned readily 
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buildings upon which it was focused at opportune 
moments. 

Luncheon time was now at hand; and seeking 
a. place to build a fire and dine in comfort, we 
left the steep and serpentine streets behind. 
Not far from the camp we found a by-path 
which led away among old mines and prospect 
holes, and thence into a forest of mountain-pine, 
where close beside a noisy little stream stood 
a cabin, long empty. 

It had, perhaps, been the home of some hopeful 
prospector. Now it made an ideal spot for 
luncheon. Because tourists had at one time or 
another built fires in the vicinity, there was 
little firewood lying about. We finally saw a 
sizable bit of timber protruding from beneath 
the log-walls of the cabin. Jack grasped it, 
and with some effort it came free, bringing with 
it an old and rusted tin-can which rolled forth 
with a jingling sound and came to rest at his 
feet. Behind it lay a glittering trail of gold and 
silver coins! 

Silver dollars and gold pieces of five and ten, 
with smaller bits of coin. What a find! Such 
luck seemed impossible. Yet the little heap of 
money was there, and the shack above its hiding- 
place had apparently been deserted for vears. 
What an opportunity for a camera-record lay 
here—an indelible memorandum of an unusual 
event to be shown to doubting friends. 

Slowly we counted and recounted the hoard. 
The can, half-filled with coins of various denomi- 
nations, contained hundred and twenty 
dollars, with some few dimes over. Appearances 
indicated that the bonanza was a miner’s for- 
gotten hoard. We returned to Blackhawk to 
make inquiries about the old cabin. We found 
no one who recalled the place distinctly; for there 
were other old cabins near by. Early-day tenants 
had long since passed on to richer fields, or to 
the lonely silences of the ‘‘Boothill Cemetery” 
above the town. Mintage dates on the coins 
indicated that they had been buried at least 
thirty years or more before our camera recorded 
their uncovering. There were no claimants then, 
and so we found the road home singularly 
smooth and alluring. 

[We are indebted to Mr. Knowles for an inter- 
esting story and an excellent example of the value 
of photography in other directions than the 
salons, exhibitions and the scientific laboratory. 
Let us have other stories of how the camera 
plays its part at home and afield in the daily life 
of our readers.—Eb1Tor.| 
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Lining and Finishing Wood-Trays 


CHARLES 


AS HEN providing the necessary trays 
iy | for large prints, one might speculate 
how the average home-worker man- 
ages. Very little, if anything, is 
listed in the catalogs concerning 
wooden trays, although, of course, they can be 
purchased; but if one wants what he wants, 
perhaps they must be made to order. The 
enameled trays in the large sizes run into real 
money. And so we approach the problem of 
what can be done with a set of home-made 





wooden trays. 

Usually, one is recommended to take a 
wooden box and line it with oil-cloth, which 
at best is only a makeshift and likely to cause 
plenty of trouble. Oil-cloth is water-tight only 
so long as the glazed coating remains free of 
injury caused by sharp bends or folding. With 
a little different application of the same idea, 
a good, serviceable tray can be produced. My 


first tray was made the same as explained below, 
but with the glazed surface up and no paint. 
It proved to be water-tight and did pretty well 
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for a time; but the gloss wore off, the cloth 
became stained, and leaks finally developed. In 
the improved method the oil-cloth was used for 
the lining because it is stiff and heavy enough 
to lie smooth, without tendency to wrinkle; 
but it is reversed, with glazed surface down 
and the canvas-like back forming the surface of 
the tray. The box-material is first prepared, and 
the bottom nailed to the two end pieces as 
illustrated. The cloth is cut sufficiently large 
to extend an inch or so over the upper edges of the 
box. Next place the cloth in position, and over 
it at each end of the box lightly nail two strips 
of wood having straight edges. To facilitate easy 
removal, these last should be just a trifle less 
than the length of the end pieces, and are 
intended to hold the cloth temporarily into the 
corners at each end and stretch the same smoothly 
over the bottom. 

Now draw the cloth snugly over the upper 
edges of the end pieces and tack on the outside 
to within three or four inches of the corners. 
Use small No. 2 tacks for this purpose. This 
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done, we are ready to nail on the two sides of the 
box. The cloth at the corners is to be folded as 
shown in the sketch; and observe that the folds 
extend outward beyond the corners of the box. 
These are subsequently tacked down. As a 
consequence, the corners inside are free of folds. 
The side-strips are now placed in position over 
the folds and nailed, care being taken to pull the 
cloth-corners smooth and taut. It is a little 
more convenient to nail the sides to the bottom 
first, and then treat the corners. The lining is 
completed when the top edges are neatly finished. 
As this is done, a straight edge can be laid along 





FIGURE 1 


the sides to assist in making a snug corner bend 
at the bottom. When the temporary holding 
strips are removed, the inside of the tray should 
be entirely free of folds, bumps, or ridges. If 
any appear, tack them down. 

The canvas surface provides an excellent base 
upon which to apply two or three coats of 
Probus paint, which can be had of your photo- 
supply dealer, or he can get it for you. The 
entire box is usually painted, both inside and 
out. The tray, when finished, can be guaranteed 
water and chemical proof. 


Temporary Strips 





In order to conserve developer, trays for large 
prints should be provided in different sizes and 
to measure, so that the tray used will be no more 
than an inch or so larger each way than the 
print developed. If trays are made to nest, they 
‘an be stowed away in small space. The fixing- 
tray, in my case, is the size of the largest print. 
I manage so that the fixing-time elapses between 
each enlargement, and remove the first as the 
second one is ready. If it is customary to fix 
a number of prints at the same time, the tray 
should be much larger—let us say 16 x 20 inches. 
A convenient depth for trays of this class is 
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about 3 inches for the 10x12” or 11x 14” 
sizes. Shallow trays are not quite so bulky, but 
there is constant annoyance from splashing 
solutions. 

Mention might be made as to the serviceability 
of white wax to seal up holes or to cover rusty 
patches upon any kind of trays. The wax is 
that which is commonly used in the kitchen to 
seal fruit or jelly glasses. It is impervious to 
water, does not stain, and seals perfectly; but 
it will melt, of course, with warm water or 
solutions. 
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Photographic Salons and Competitions 


HERE are those who find it difficult to 

muster sufficient courage to submit prints 
to competitions and salons. We have seen many 
beautiful photographs which would adorn any 
salon; but the makers would not send them in 
because they disliked publicity and the resulting 
attention from critics and other exhibitors. It 
is to be regretted that a fairly large number of 
really good amateur and professional photo- 
graphers prefer to keep themselves and their 
work away from the general public. Although 
we believe that these good friends should try to 
overcome their dislike of publicity and share 
with others the good things that they have done 
pictorially, yet we find some reasons for not 
judging them too harshly. 

There is no question that the average amateur 
or professional photographer is at a loss to 
understand why one salon accepts a picture 
and another rejects it. Quite naturally, he 
assumes that if a picture is accepted by one 
salon it should be accepted by all others. In 
other words, if it is a good picture, and is so 
pronounced by one group of judges, should not 
another equally qualified group of judges arrive 
at the same decision? This might work out 
in the case of some standardised product which 
must conform to certain measurements or 
weights. Although there are however, in pic- 
torial photography, as in painting, sculpture, 
and architecture, certain fundamental principles, 
after these are learned there is free play to all the 
creative genius that a man or a woman may 
possess. The judges know this; and it is often 
the expression of the maker’s individuality 
which impresses them or not. Furthermore, 
judges are human and subject to impressions 
and effects which may or may not please them. 
Very true, every effort is made to be impartial 
and absolutely just; but the human factor 
involved often accounts for the seemingly 
incomprehensible decisions which puzzle exhibi- 
tors and the general public alike. Those of us 
who have had some part in the judging of 
pictures know that there is and can be no set 
rule by which pictures are judged. If there 
were, or could be, pictorial photography would 
soon become as much a standardised effort as 

















the production of an automobile. One pic- 
torialist obtains a masterpiece by pointing his 
-amera toward the source of light; another does 
apparently the same thing, but his picture is a 
failure artistically. One picture is accepted 
and the other is not, simply because one pic- 
torialist possessed the skill, and that intangible 
intuition, to grasp an opportunity, even in the 
face of the rule to have the source of light at 
one side or behind the camera. Many rules of 
composition in pictorial photography seem to be 
made only to be broken by those who dare to do 
so. After all is said and done, we shall have to 
admit that photography is still in a state of flux. 
We need thorough training in fundamentals so 
that we may the better ignore them when 
experience points the way. 

Although we admit that salons and compe- 
titions—including our own—are not perfect, and 
that there is still room for improvement, we do 
believe that they render a valuable service to the 
individual, the camera club, and the. general 
public. The man or organisation that never 
makes a mistake is very apt to be standing still. 
It should be remembered by those who criticise 
salons and competitions that, for the most part, 
those who conduct them receive no recompense 
and give up hours and days of their own time 
in a spirit of true service for which, usually, 
they are often criticised and rarely praised. 
With all their faults of omission and commission, 
we believe that those men and women who 
conduct the leading salons and exhibitions of 
the world deserve the respect, support, and 
loyalty of amateur and_ professional photo- 
graphers who submit their prints. We further 
believe that those who fail to receive recognition 
from the judges should prove themselves to be 
good sportsmen by refraining from questioning 
the judges’ decisions and by planning to try 
again at the first opportunity. We like to see 
such a spirit on the football-field or at a track- 
meet; why not in photography? 


We suggest that whatever imperfections there 
may be in the present method of conducting 
salons and competitions can be quickly smoothed 
away by true sportsmanship. It is amazing 
what can be done in a spirit of good nature, co- 
operation, and enthusiasm. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 













Prizes 
First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era Magazine for six months with 
the compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to 
us to be recorded will receive a neat silver cup, suit- 
ably engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Pruoto-Era Picture Exursit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs, 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 

Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 
2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
“am be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
efore PHoto-EraA MaGazine awards are announced. 
3. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 
4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 





5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Pooto-Era MaGazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 





Photo-Era Prize Cup 


6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelvemonth become ineligible to receive prize 
cups in this competition for one year thereafter. 


AWARDS—ADVANCED COMPETITION 
Subject—PICTURES OF CHILDREN 
Closed July 31, 1928 


First Prize 
Second Prize . 


Third Prize 


Harold T. Parish 
Clifford Norton 
A. J. Pandian 


Honorable Mention: Mary Callaghan; Daisie B. Chapell; Gordon H. Coster; Jack A. Doyle; Eleanor F. Jones; 
Zultan Herczegh; Alexander Leventon; Anne H. Mellin; Joseph Popino; Ulrich Schmidt; Thomas Scott; L. P. 
Tabor; Dr. Max Thorek; David A. Uebelacker; W. A. Watson; R. M. Weller; Wm. O. Yates. 
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A SHY BOY 
HAROLD T. PARISH 


FIRST PRIZE—PICTURES OF CHILDREN 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED 


WORKERS 





Subjects for Competition—1928 


““My Home.” 
“Portraits.” 

“‘Indoor-Genres.” 
“Table-Top Photography.” 
“Artificial Light Photographs.” 


Closed January 31. 
Closed February 28. 
Closed March 31. 
Closed April 30. 
Closed May 31. 


Water-Scenes 


TuIs competition subject has been suggested by a 
number of our readers and those who participate 
regularly in our competitions during the year. It will 
be noticed that the subject places no limitations on 
what kind of water-scenes may or may not be included. 
So far as this competition is concerned, a water-scene 
may be made in mid-Atlantic or along the shores of a 
New England mill-pond. The one and only require- 
ment is that the picture include water in the form of 
sea, lake, pond, river, brook, or artificial lake. There 
are few of our readers who cannot find a satisfactory 
subject for this competition. If water cannot be found 
near at hand, usually a short walk or ride will bring 
contestant to a body of water which will meet the 
requirements of good pictorial composition. 





SILVERY WAVELETS 


EXAMPLE OF 


INTERPRETATION 


“Architectural Subjects.’’ Closed June 30. 
“Pictures of Children.”” Closed July 31. 
“Landscapes.”” Closed August 31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.”” Closed September 30. 
“Animal Pictures.”” Closes October 31. 
“‘Water-Scenes.”” Closes November 30. 
“Vacation-Pictures.”” Closes December 31. 


The illustration on this page will show that a simple 
setting will supply a beautiful theme. Often the 
pictorialist’s skill is shown to a greater degree by 
selecting that which the untrained worker will pass 
by as lacking in pictorial beauty. In most cases, 
better results will be obtained by not attempting to 
include too much in the picture-area. One sail _ sil- 
houetted against an evening sky may prove to be 
more effective than a harbor filled with watercraft. 
It is not necessary to employ ships or even a canoe 
as part of the composition. A clump of reeds, a pic- 
turesque group of willows along the river-bank, or a 
rocky ledge may serve the purpose admirably. So 
long as water is made a prominent part of the scene, 
there are no further restrictions to the free play of the 
contestant’s initiative and individuality. 


A. H. Brearpsiey. 





WILLIAM O, YATES 






















BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 













Prizes 


First Prize: Value $7.50. 
Second Prize: Value $3.50. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-ErA MaaazineE for six months with the 
compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-ErA MaGazine, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the half-tone plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 








Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


THIS is to certify that an Award of 
is hereby given to the picture entitled 


entered by 


in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 


which closed. 192 


PRIZE-WINNERS CERTIFICATE 


AWARDS—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 
Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed July 31, 1928 


First Prize 
Second Prize . 


Honorable Mention: C. S. Bourne; James Eastman; M. Itoh; Alma R. Lavenson; S. Bishop Priest; Joseph B. 
Rattley; Frank F. Selfridge; Harry G. Tienken; Annie Watkins; John R. Wiggins. 


3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-ErRA Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoro-ErRA MaAGazINE, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 








‘The American Journal 


of Photography 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 
THIS is to certify that an Award of Honorable Mention 
is hereby given to the picture entitled 
entered by 


Ou 
}O1 
: in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 


which closed 192 


HONORABLE MENTION CERTIFICATE 


Edward McMahon 
K. Matsuki 
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COMPETITION 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BREAKERS AT MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 





EARLY SPRING 












EDWARD MC MAHON 


Second Prize 


BEGINNERS’ 
COMPETITION 


MISCELLANEOUS 











AN INDIAN HARVEST 








A. J. PANDIAN 


THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


Data: Adams Tropical Minex Delux 1/4-plate camera, with Ross combinable lens, F/5.5. 
Exposure, 1/64 second at full aperture on Ilford Special Rapid Panchromatic plate, developed in 
Rodinal. Kodak Nikko glossy paper developed in diluted Rodinal (1 in 60). 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Photo-ErA MaGaAzIneE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Onty the most carping of critics could find much 
fault with this picture. Careful analysis reveals that 
we like it so spontaneously because it conforms to all 
the major conventions which comprise the generally 
accepted standards of pictorial art. 

First, there is unity. There is one idea, and only 
one idea. All the figures clearly are engaged in doing 
the same thing. In his left hand the nearest figure 
grasps a bundle of heads of grain and in his right hand 
he holds a reaper’s hook. This identifies it as a harvest 
alike to all mankind. 

Also, there is emphasis. The three smaller figures 
repeat and support the action of the largest and princi- 
pal figure. Each of them in his stooping posture 


repeats and emphasizes the triangular composition 
formed by all of them. 





Next, there is coherence. The figures hang together 
well. Foreground and background are unobtrusive 
and serve well to tie the picture together and support 
the one central idea. 

Simplicity is another of its many excellencies. Its 
theme is clearly apparent to all at a glance. Its homely 
human interest is universal to all. For many centuries 
before the upgrowth of our present manufacturing 
centers, mankind’s very existence depended on the 
harvest. 

Only one very minor defect occurs to your critic. 
The triangle is inverted. Were the triangle resting on 
its base rather than balanced on an apex, it would 
suggest more stability. 

It is technically sound, of course. All in all, it is a 
success of which its maker may very justly be proud. 
Had it been produced by the manual use of a brush 
and pigment, it would be proclaimed as fine art. Let 
us then recognize the ability to perceive and appreciate 
and render the same simple, homely phase of life and 
the skill to render the same not manually with a brush 
but mechanically with a camera. 

B. H. Jacoss. 
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THE EMBARCADERO 





VINCENT DOLFI 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Data: Century 5 x 7 camera, Verito lens, at F/4. 
color-screen on Panchromatic cut-film, at 3 p.m., in Apri; bright light. 


A. B.C. Elon-Pyro. Velox print. 


From the point of view of technique, this photo- 
graph is perfect. Note the gradations in the deepest 
black and the brightest highlights on the near figure— 
exquisite! Probably a generous exposure, calculated by 
meter, and not too long development—in Rodinol, 
which itself gives soft effect. 

As for composition, it might be objected that the 
triangular shape is a bit too noticeable; the apex is in a 
rather weak figure in the upper left corner. The three 
figures in the background do not seem to add to the 
strength of the composition. Perhaps a solitary figure 
only, like that in the foreground, would be more 
effective. 

But the gentleman from India evidently knew 
his photographic business. 





E. L. C. Morse. 


PRESERVING the scenes encountered during one’s 
travels in other countries with the aid of interesting 
pictorial photographs recalls to mind, in greater reality 
than is possible by any other method, the decidedly 
different customs and habits of the people in those 
places once visited. 

Such a record is contained in the example by Mr. 
Pandian, “An Indian Harvest’’, though a more fitting 
title, “Indian Harvesters’’, might be suggested. 

The employment of a panchromatic plate was a very 
wise choice, especially for registering the dark-pig- 
mented skin of the Indian workers; but, unfortunately, 
due to lack of sufficient exposure, this trusty plate was 
unable to perform its duty. The absence of detail in 
the bodily features of the largest figure immediately 
suggests under-exposure. As each figure in such a 
picture is important, a smaller lens stop should have 
been used to bring the last three men into focus. It is 
evident from the blurred hands of the foreground 
worker that the harvesters were moving quickly and 





Exposure 1/50 second, through 
Developer, 


that prolonged exposure would have been quite impossi- 
ble. However, the scene might have been photographed 
from a more distant position, from which the lens at 
F/5.5 would bring all desired objects to a sharp focus. 
The whole could then be enlarged and trimmed 
accordingly. 

To create better balance, that part of the picture 
containing the right harvester should have been 
trimmed away, thus putting the most important 
subject in the center. 

Curt Foerster. 


THE center of interest in Mr. Pandian’s “An Indian 
Harvest” is undoubtedly the face of the nearest har- 
vester. Ina satisfactory composition, the eye is content 
to rest when it has reached the center of interest; but 
in this picture the three figures in the background offer 
a distraction impossible to avoid and the eye is left 
wandering up and down the line of three. 

Two variations of this picture might have been more 
satisfying: one a landscape with a group of figures in 
the foreground and showing a greater expanse of the 
standing grain and a sky line; the other much like Mr. 
Pandian’s picture, but without the distant figures and 
with the camera back and to the left of the present 
position in order to show a little terra firma across the 
entire foreground. 

The composition of the picture as it stands may be 
improved by trimming slightly less than two inches 
from the right side, thus removing one of the distant 
figures and the fuzzy lower right-hand corner. 

The data indicates ample exposure for the apparent 
time of day. No doubt the original print shows a 
better tonal rendering of the dark-skinned harvesters 
than does the reproduction. 

Burr K. Ossorn. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


ERNEST H. WASHBURN 











Tue frontispiece portrait is of one who, although 
no longer here in mortal form, will live forever in the 
annals of photography. The editor’s eulogy and 
biography is so wonderfully expressed that I can 
simply add a brief personal word for him who was my 
friend and brother—friend in every sense, and elder 
brother in photography; brother in Freemasonry, he 
inspired me to try to be the best in both. 

It was my pleasure to call upon him at his summer 
bungalow a few days before his passing—I was probably 
the last one of his photographic and fraternal brothers 
to see him before his death—and as I journeyed 
home through that wonderful country, I had high 
hope of his recovery; but within a few days I heard 
that he had laid down the working tools of this world. 

To all who knew him the portrait is a perfect one 
in every respect. We shall all be reminded of his 
keen intellect and kindly word whenever we behold it. 

Out of many years of experience Louis F. Bucher 
sends a leaf from his book of photography, bearing 
testimony to the happy events which have taken 
place and the many friends made through mutual 
interest in pictorial photography. There is no doubt 
that this avocation has created and fostered true 
friendships among those who might otherwise have 
remained perpetually unknown to each other. The 
present writer recalls several happy years of member- 
ship in the old Postal Photographie Club which flour- 
ished for many years, from whose midst some of 
America’s foremost pictorialists emanated. There 
was the fraternal spirit which caused the members to 
term one another “brother” or “‘sister’, and on the 
occasions of summer reunions the bond of friendship 
formed through the medium of correspondence and 
criticism was found to exist in the reality of personal 
contacts. Mr. Bucher has no doubt known the truth 
of this and sends from his large and rich store an 
example of his craftsmanship which has stood the 
test of time and has been hung in many a salon. A 
dainty bit is “Sentinel of the Valley”, full of tender 
sentiment to those who are appreciative. 

Data: Mentor camera, 9 x 12 ¢.m.; Zeiss lens, 5-inch 
focus, at F/16; no screen; exposure, 1/30 second, 
at 2 p.m., on a hazy July day, on Eastman film-pack; 
pyro developed. The print was made on bromide 
paper and developed in Amidol. The clouds were 
worked in on the negative. 

Seven choice examples from the Fourth Seattle Inter- 
national Exhibition have been selected for the pleasure 
and profit of PHoro-Era readers. ‘“Figure-Study”, 
by Mario von Bucovich, is characterised by simplicity 
and restraint of treatment. A few tones, ranging 
from almost opaque black to purest white, are treated 
and blended through harmonies of soft grays and 
pearly tints—easy to look at, but difficult to accomplish. 

Equally simple is Otto Kurt Vogelsang’s ‘Fol. J”. 
Here the blacks predominate, but serve to bring into 
bold relief the middle-tones and highlights. The result 
is markedly sculpturesque, the modeling of the facial 
features being extremely strong. 

“At the Work”, by Carl Joh Bacho, is replete with 
material, handled with a view to make a pyramidal 
composition. The basket is a somewhat complicated 





feature to harmonize with the balance of the scheme. 

“La Worze’, by Clement Skladanek, is a most 
successful marine, even although the clouds, or fog- 
bank, appear open to question on the ground of having 
a rather “handmade” appearance. The fishing-smack, 
although placed very close to the right margin, is 
balanced by the boat’s being so lustily pulled away 
toward the left. The curving leach of the mainsail 
forms a line which also sweeps the attention back 
again to the center of interest, and we feel that the 
smack is about to swing into the wind, that is, toward 
the left, or center, thereby avoiding any danger of 
going out at the right. A cleverly executed work. 

Minna Keene scores another success with her 
“Peasants’ Pride’, a happy family group consisting 
of father, mother, and babe. The loving attitude and 
fond gaze bestowed on baby are as earnest as they are 
unconscious. The intimate proximity of the faces 
bespeaks the close bonds of love existing. Baby is 
truly king in the hearts of father and mother. 

In “St. Anthony—Their Patron Saint’, Clark W. 
Thomas introduces contrasting features in quite a 
unique manner: contrast of light and shade, contrast 
of childhood and manhood, contrast of the ancient 
and modern. The lighting leads us to believe that the 
children were placed intentionally, and yet they 
appear so natural and casual that the picture scores. 
Without them it would entirely lack the story-telling 
appeal and would be just “another snapshot”’. 

The bold simplicity of design and lighting with 
which Valentino Sarra has executed his portrait 
“Study”, and the excellence of the flesh tones, com- 
bined with good modeling and animated expression, 
placed upon this artist’s work the approval of the jury 
and secured him just recognition as a portraitist of 
salon abilities. No data are available for any of the 
seven preceding pictures. 

The portrait by James Stokely on page 192, although 
not entered as a contestant in any of the competitions, 
would be a strong competitor for honors, provided 
the overstrong contrasts were reduced and the high- 
light on the table-edge were almost obliterated. Even 
with this latter defect remedied, the study, as it is, 
holds the attention and appeals to the imagination 
through the forceful pose of the hands and head and 
the concentrated attention upon the object under 
inspection. The hands are especially expressive of 
strength and control. The two other prints are techni- 
cally perfect, showing exactly what they are intended 
to show. 

Arthur L. Marble’s pen-sketches illustrating his 
article are interesting and deserving of careful study— 
Figure 5, on page 199, being of particular interest. 
“Alone”, reprinted from a former issue of PHoto-ERraA 
MAGAZINE, was commented upon when first printed. 

Although no data accompany the group on page 
205 by Worth C. Knowles, we assume them to be 
snapshots recording a day’s outing such as is described 
so interestingly in the story “Treasure-Hunting With a 
Camera”. The lower left and upper right print bear 
silent evidence of former activities. Barring the 
unsightly structures in the foreground, No. 2 affords 
interest as a good example of open landscape. 
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“All Wet’, and enjoying it, too, would be our 
comment on Mr. Doyle’s contribution, page 206, 


which receives an honorable mention. The interest 
centers in the baby’s face; so we would eliminate 
much of the less interesting surroundings by cutting 
off about 114 inches from the left, 4% inch from the 
right, and the same from the bottom. 

Data: Made at 3 p.m. on a brilliant July day, out-of- 
doors, with a 4x5 Graflex camera. A reflector was 
used. Exposure was 1/90 second at F/4.5 on Eastman 
Panchromatic film, which was tray-developed in Pyro. 
The enlargement was made on Eastman Old Master 
white bromide paper. 

Alexander Leventon’s “Boris”, another honorable- 
mention print, comes nearer to being in the “picture” 
class than the preceding print. The pose and lighting 
are not bad; in fact we like the alertness in the pose 
and upon the face. The hair appears to have been 
touched up a little around the outside rim, and the 
cute little curl appears just a trifle handmade. If not, 
we crave pardon. On the whole, we congratulate the 
artist and know from personal experience that this 
little portrait will be highly prized as the years roll by. 

Data: 2144x314.  Reversible-back Graflex, with 
F/4.2 Plaubel Anticomar lens, of 13 c.m. focus. Expo- 
sure 1/20 second, in bright light, on a porch. Negative 
on Graflex roll-film, developed in Rytol. Enlargement 
on Wellington Cream Crayon Rough. 


Advanced Competition 


WE can imagine the satisfaction felt by Harold 
T. Parish in achieving such a successful portrait as 
“Shy Boy”, for which he is awarded first prize. This 
is as fine a child-portrait as we have been privileged 
to review, and we have nothing but congratulations 
for it. We are of the opinion that no artist of pencil 
or brush could do better and few so well as Mr. Parish 
has done, in this simple, straightforward portrayal 
of sweet, innocent babyhood. 

Data: Taken outdoors in April, at five o'clock, 
in dull light. Zeiss Tessar of 18 c.m., at F/4.5, with 4 
second exposure, on Kodak Par-Speed film. Print on 
Kodak Libra Cream; Metol-Hydrokinone developer. 

“Sunshine”, by Clifford Norton, the second-prize 
winner, lacks nothing in sweetness of expression and is 
par excellence in technical qualities. The softness of 
the lights and shades is worthy of praise. Mr. Norton 
well controlled the texture of the dress, without making 
the details obtrusive. Perhaps the head is turned a bit 
too much, or the eyesare. The stiff bow-end back of the 
shoulder tends to mar this otherwise successful result. 

Data: Made in studio, under are and spot lights, 
with a studio-camera, 5x7; exposure, 1 second, 
with Cooke lens of 13-inch focus, at F/5.6, on Portrait 
cut-film; Par-Speed; developed in tank with Pyro; 
Royal Bromide print. 

What a contrast, in every way, is the third-prize 
picture, on the same page, “Young India Petulant”’, 
by A. J. Pandian. More diametrically different 
subjects would, indeed, be difficult to find. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Pandian’s print has every good technical 
quality, and charms by its brilliant yet controlled 
contrasts. The garment is simple in design and 
pattern, and an effect of wealth is given by the beauti- 
ful necklaces and bracelets, set off against the swarthy 
skin. Yet what avails worldly wealth when all else is 
against one? Dire distress is expressed in the little 
hands and tear-streaked face. We feel the poor little 
youngster considers herself badly used. 

Data: Graflex quarter-plate camera; Bausch & 
Lomb lens, of 8-inch focus, at F/4.5; exposure, 1/32 
second, in good sunlight, at 9. a.m. in January; S. R. 





Panchromatic plate, Rodinal developer; Wellington 

Mezzatint paper. 
“Silvery Wavelets” 

correctly, this difficult class of photography. 


demonstrates the way to do, 


No data. 


Beginners’ Competition 

Tue first-prize winning picture of Edward McMahon 
is unique in one respect; viz., the feather-boa-like 
appearance of the surf-line, which the present critic 
would prefer to have more broken in places, giving 
variety. The work in other respects is well done. 

Data: “Breakers at Monterey’; November, 9 A.m., 
clear sunlight; Ica camera, Zeiss F/4.5 lens, 534 inch, 
at F/11; exposure, 1/50 second, on Eastman film- 
pack; tank developed; enlarged on Eastman P. M. C., 
No. 9 bromide paper. 

Some art-critics and teachers declare that L-shaped 
compositions should be avoided. However, K. Matsuki 
appears to have been successful with it. We shall 
give him credit for filling in the L with beautiful 
clouds, placed just right and truthfully rendered. 
They save the whole scene, and make a charming 
ensemble. The award is well merited. 

Data: Ica 34x44 camera; Carl Zeiss Tessar 
lens of 1314 c.m. focus, used at F/8, with 5-times color 
screen; exposure, 1/25 second, on Eastman roll-film, 
at 10 a.m., in May; bright light; Pyro-soda developer; 
Eastman Portrait Bromide; Old Master O. print. 
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When We Leave for a Far Country 


WE have all planned journeys and vacation-trips and 
in so doing have stopped our work for the time being, 
no matter whether it was entirely completed or not. 
With a wave of the hand we have sped on our way, 
secure in the belief that in a few days or in a few weeks 
we would be back at our regular tasks and would com- 
plete those which remained unfinished. We make 
pictures, print some, neglect to develop others, and rest 
content in the thought that “when we get time” we 
shall complete the work. Probably it is just as well 
that we do as we do, for positive knowledge of what is 
in the future might make the strongest of us quail. 
Furthermore, those who are nearing the completion 
of a lifework might lose that fire of inspiration which 
has carried them on through the years. No, we ask 
for no change. A Mind greater by far than ours is 
directing the destinies of men, nations, and worlds. 
However, it is of interest to note where the work stops 
when we leave for that country from which no traveler 
returns. Doubtless Wilfred A. French, our late Asso- 
ciate Editor, made many pictures since the one repro- 
duced in the December, 1926, issue; but according to 
our records, it is the last one made by him to be repro- 
duced in the publication which he loved so well. We 
reprint it on the next page and believe that our readers 
will be interested. It is rather striking that Mr. 
French's last picture in PHoro-ErA MaGazine should 
be a monument of George Washington and that our 
Associate Editor’s photographic work in the magazine 
stopped with this subject. 

A. H. Bearps.ey. 


Data: “George Washington Monument”; December 
19, 1925; 3.35 p.m.; hazy, dull light; 5x 7 Eastman 
Cartridge Kodak, finder in body of camera, no other; 
7-inch Voigtlinder Collinear, series Ila; F/7.7; stop, 
F'/18; 6 seconds; no exposure-meter used;Eastman Kodak 
Non-Curling roll-film; pyro; contact-print on glossy Azo; 
slightly enlarged by photo-engraver; lens-front raised 
14-inch; camera slightly tilted; distance, about 75 feet. 
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THE EDITOR’S CORNER 








The Lens of Life 


THE lens of life is often blurred, 
Its image seldom clear; 

Its lights and shadows mix and mass 
Indefinite and blear 

The picture that we would possess; 
Perspective’s never true 

Although to focus it aright 
Our very best we do. 


But comes a day when intervenes 
The Father’s hand to iend 
That understanding touch before 
Which lines and masses blend 
In one great picture, all complete, 
A composition whole, 
The true perspective of a life, 
A liberated soul. 


Some call it death, and place the cap 
Upon the lens, and say— 
The picture holds but bitter pain— 
And banish it away; 
But we who trust the Father’s plan, 
Know from the blurring mass 
He builds the picture of a life, 
Eternal—on the glass. 
WituiaMm Lupivm. 


[Many letters expressing sympathy and sorrow 
have come to us since the death of our Associate 
Editor and we wish to thank the many friends for their 
beautiful tributes to Wilfred A. French. One of our 
best friends, William Ludlum, is gifted with the 
ability to express his thoughts in poetry. His tribute 
to Mr. French we wish to share with our readers, and 
so we print it here—Eprror.] 


Mr. Louis F. Bucher Will Understand 


Ir has been our custom to give the place of honor 
in each issue to the picture which accompanied the 
article in the series, “Why I Am a Pictorial Photo- 
grapher”. Our friend Mr. Louis F. Bucher was to 
have received the same recognition. Then the news 
came of the death of our Associate Editor. The Sep- 
tember issue was on the press at the time, and we 
could not pay fitting tribute to Mr. French in that 
number. Hence, nothing remained for us to do but 
plan for it in our October issue. Mr. Bucher’s illustra- 
tion, which accompanies his article in this number, 
deserves the same honor position which has been 
given other pictures in this series of articles, but we 
believe that he will understand our placing Mr. French's 
picture first and that in the re-arranging of our pages 
for this number we were compelled to limit the space 
devoted to Mr. Bucher’s beautiful landscape. 


The Photo-Era Trophy Cup Race 


As this number comes off the press, the September 
competition pictures will be collected and arranged 


for the examination of the judges. It will be remem- 
bered that the Pooro-Era Tropny Cup race of 1928-29 
begins with the September competitions. In our 
November issue we shall report those clubs which were 
the first to score. We wish to remind our readers that 
the rules covering the Trophy Cup race have been 
changed so that whatever award is received will count 
for the club of which the contestant is a member. 


When You Change Your Address 


WE frequently receive requests to change the address 
of our subscribers and we are always very glad to 
do so. However, we should like to point out that our 
mailing lists for each month are prepared and sent to 
the bindery several days before each issue is ready for 
the mails. If the request for change of address arrives 
after this list has been given the bindery, we try to 
catch the old address before copies are mailed; but 
often requests arrive too late in the month and, in 
consequence, the magazine is sent to the old address 
and often fails to reach the subscriber. Whenever it is 
possible, we should appreciate receiving notice of 
change of address as far in advance as conditions 
will permit. We are ready and willing to do our part; 
but allow us all the time you can. 


Rather Unkind, We Admit 


SEVERAL times we have tried to convey to our friends 
how glad we were to have them stop at Wolfeboro and 
give us the opportunity to let pleasant acquaintance- 
ship ripen into friendship. Those who came, and saw 
for themselves the beautiful vistas of lake and mountain 
scenery which it is our daily delight to look upon, no 
longer wondered that Broadway and the bright lights 
have lost their attraction as a place of residence. 
Although that which our friends saw was beautiful, 
these clear, cool October days, with the autumnal 
colorings in the woodlands and the steel-engraving-like 
silhouettes of hills and mountains against a sunset-sky, 
make us wish that our friends did not have to consider 
Labor Day the dead-line of their summer motoring. 
Here we are in the midst of the glorious, invigorating 
autumn-days while our friends crowd into subways, 
spend hours in overheated and stuffy offices, listen to 
the roar of traffic and secretly yearn for the very thing 
which is a part of our daily experience. Yes, it is 
rather unkind to mention these things when we know 
of so many who have envied us up here in the foothills 
of the White Mountains with the dancing blue waters 
of Lake Winnipesaukee sparkling in the sunshine. 
Well, with the possible exception of The Camera, 
published in Lucerne, Switzerland, we know of no other 
photographic magazine which is edited in such beautiful 
surroundings—where trees, birds, rippling waters, hills, 
and mountains are realities instead of vacation- 
memories. Someone may ask why we have written 
these lines. There is no reason other than that we 
cannot help responding to the beauty about us, and we 
do wish we might share it with every one of our readers 

-especially those who have seen something of the 
beauty we are writing about and can understand. 
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THE MONTH IN APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY 


C. B. NEBLETTE, A.R.P.S. 
Division of Photography, A.M., College of Texas 






















Photomicrography in the Leather-Industry 


THERE are few industries today which do not find 
microscopic examination at some stage of manufacture 
to be essential, or at least of great assistance, in main- 
taining a product at a high and uniform standard of 
quality. The manufacture of leather is no exception, 
and there are few industries in which the microscope is 
employed more widely for the examination of the raw 
materials and for checking the various processes of 
manufacture. 

The raw skins as they come to the tannery are 
submitted to examination under the microscope to 
determine if, through improper storage or curing, 
bacterial action has set in and caused damage. The 
raw skins, with the adhering fleshy portions, are an 
ideal medium for bacterial growth, and the collagen, 
or leather-forming fibers, are soon attacked and 





FIGURE 1 DR. J. A. WILSON FIGURE 2 DR. J. A. WILSON 





(Calfskin) (Sheepskin) (Horsehide) 
FIGURE 3 DR. J. A. WILSON 
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FIGURES 4, 5 AND 6 


irreparable damage is done. Usually, damage to skins 
from such sources is not apparent until after tanning, 
except by examination of the skins under the micro- 
scope. Figure 1 shows two sections of a skin which has 
been damaged by mould; the areas affected show 
clearly as spreading dark lines. 

The skin as received by the tanner is made up of 
three distinct layers: (1) the outer, cellular layer, 
consisting of the epidermal system and the hair; (2) 
the middle, thick, and fibrous portion, or the true 
skin; and (3) the inner flesh. These three regions are 
shown in Figure 2, which is a section of cow-hide at a 
magnification of 16 times. Although all skins are 
alike in general features, there are marked differences 
in the details of the skin-structure of different animals. 
In Figure 3 are shown photomicrographs of sections 
of calfskin, sheepskin, and horsehide. It would take 
too long to go into a discussion as to the differences in 
these skins and how these differences are distinguishable 
to the leather-chemist from a microscopic examination; 
but it is quite evident, even to the man with but 
little knowledge of leather, that there is considerable 
difference in the structure of the three skins and that 
even in the central portion, or the true skin, the fibers 
of sheepskin are much thinner and more sparsely 
woven than are those of calfskin, which accounts 
for the greater compactness, durability, and firmness 
of calf-leather. Horsehide is distinguished by a dense 
layer of fibers which constitute the shell of the hide, 
and is used in the manufacture of cordovan leather, 
owing to its compact, glossy nature. In the photo- 
micrograph this layer is easily seen as a dark horizonal 
streak across the middle of the picture. 

The tanning of leather may be divided broadly into 
three stages: (1) preparing the skins for tanning; 
(2) tanning; and (3) oiling and coloring. At every 
stage, microscopic examination is of value. The raw 
skins are first soaked in water for several days to make 
them soft and to allow the fibers to assume their 
normal shape. The fleshy portions adhering are then 
removed mechanically; and the skins with the adhering 
hair are immersed in a lime solution, where the hair 
and epidermal layer is dissolved, leaving the true skin. 
Figure 4 shows the result of soaking a calfskin in the 
liming solution for two days. The hairs have been 
separated from the skin, and the epidermis forms a thin 
sheet quite removed from the true skin and appears as 
a thin horizonal line above the latter. The remaining 
portions of the softened epidermal system and the hair 


DR. J. A. WILSON 


are now removed mechanically and the skins are 
washed to free them from the lime taken up from the 
liming-solution. The appearance of a cross-section of 
the skin at this stage is shown in Figure 5. The skin 
is now free of both the outside and inside portions, 
and only the true skin remains. 

Liming has caused the skin to become swollen and 
soft, and this condition is now counterbalanced by the 
partial removal of the elastin fibers of the skin in an 
operation known as bating. The degree to which the 
elastin fibers are removed depends upon the nature of 
the tanning processes and the properties desired in the 
finished leather, and is controlled by examination of 
samples under the microscope. Figure 6 shows a 
section of the same skin shown in Figure 5, but after 
bating. The elastin fibers represented as dark threads 
in Figure 5 have now disappeared and are not observed 
at all in Figure 6. 

After washing, the skins are now ready for tanning. 
Vegetable tanning is accomplished by hanging the 
skins in baths of weak extracts of certain barks and 
woods containing tannin so blended as to give the 
leather whatever properties may be required. The 
tannin of the bath diffuses slowly into the skin and 
combines with the collagen to form a new substance- 
leather. The process of the tanning operation has 
been followed all the while by observation of samples 
under the microscope from time to time. 

Chrome leather is so called from the use of chromium 
sulphate as the tanning agent in place of the more 





FIGURE 7 DR. J. A. WILSON 
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expensive and exacting process of tanning by means 
of vegetable extracts. Chrome leather is not nearly 
so solid in structure as is vegetable tanned leather, 
as may be seen from an examination of Figure 7, 
which shows photomicrographs of two sections of the 
same skin—the one chrome tanned, the other vegetable 
tanned. In the one case the fibers are small, while in 
the other they have grown to such an extent as to 
almost completely fill the inter-fibrillary spaces. This 
difference in structure accounts for the greater solidity 
and resistance to distortion of vegetable tanned 
leather and explains why shoes of chrome leather do 
not retain their appearance, or shape, so well as those 
of vegetable tanned leather. 

After tanning there are a number of other operations 
in finishing the leather which we cannot mention here, 
except to note that in the preparation of special 
varieties of leather like patent, glazed, suede, etc., 
the microscope is used extensively to determine the 
effect of the treatment on the leather. 


Motion-Picture Photography of the Planets 


A FEW months ago, in referring to some recent work 
in astronomical photography, mention was made of 
some experiments by Dr. W. H. Wright, of the Lick 
Observatory on Mount Hamilton in California, in 
photographing planetary motion with the motion- 
picture camera. At the time of the above reference, 
the matter was very much in the experimental stage, 
and, although some fairly promising results had been 
obtained, a completely satisfactory film showing the 
rotation of a planet had not been obtained. 

Dr. Wright was fortunate in one respect from the 
beginning—in the possession of that very important 
essential of climate and what the astronomer calls 
“‘good seeing’’; for the Lick Observatory is one of the 
best situated observatories in the world from the 
standpoint of climatic conditions and the general 
prevalence of “good seeing”. As the recording of the 
various phases in the rotation of a planet requires 
a period of several hours, during which time favorable 
conditions of seeing must prevail, the reliability of 
climatic conditions is a very important factor to 
success. 

The period required for Jupiter to rotate is a little 
less than ten hours; so, in order that the film might 
be reduced to a reasonable length, recourse was had to 
time-interval photography, the pictures being made 
at the rate of one each three minutes rather than at 
the usual rate of sixteen per second. In this way the 
rotation of the planet was speeded up almost two 
thousand times. Extraordinary care was necessary 
to make sure that all of the images are correctly 
registered on the film, in order to avoid all unsteadiness 
and flicker when the picture is run through the 
projector. 

All of these problems, however, have been met and 
solved by Dr. Wright, who has finally obtained a film 
which covers in detail every phase in the rotation of 
the planet Jupiter. Jupiter rotates in a little less than 
ten hours; but as pictures could be made only under 
favorable conditions, when the planet was high in the 
sky, three or four nights of work were required to 
complete the entire ten-hour period. The resulting 
film is the first successful example of motion-picture 
photography as applied to the demonstration of 
planetary rotation. The image shows many of the 
details of the planet, such as the great red spot; and its 
steady rotation is so convincing that one never realises 
the fact that the motion which he observes has been 
speeded up nearly two thousand times. Of particular 





interest is that portion of the film which shows the 








transit of one of the moons of Jupiter across the disk of 
the planet itself. The approach of the moon is shown 
by the appearance of a dark spot on the planet pro- 
duced by the shadow of the satellite, which appears 
shortly afterward and passes steadily across the disk 
of the planet. 

Dr. Wright’s film has been enthusiastically received 
by astronomers, and it is to be hoped that it will be 
made available to a larger group. 


Photographing the Solar Corona in Daylight 


A METHOD of photographing the solar corona without 
a total eclipse has long been one of the fondest dreams 
of the astronomer. More than one attempt has been 
made to devise means to enable the corona to be 
photographed without waiting for a total eclipse, and 
thus render it available for study at all times and not 
for a few seconds every two years, during the totality 
of a total eclipse. The spectroheliograph invented by 
Hale about 1893 made it possible for the astronomer 
to photograph the so-called “‘prominences”. These are 
great volumes of gases expelled by the disruptive forces 
at work within the sun, and rise many thousands of 
miles above the disk of the sun itself. But the great 
layer of gas lying beyond these prominences and extend- 
ing for some three million miles beyond the disk of the 
sun, the solar corona, has thus far evaded all attempts 
to photograph it except when the sun is hid by the 
moon, as in a total eclipse. When one recalls that on 
the average an eclipse lasts only two or three minutes 
and one suitable for observation occurs only about 
every two years, and that many of these will be 
obscured by clouds, it is evident that but little time is 
available for the study of the problem. 

A paper by G. Blunk in a recent issue of a German 
astronomical journal deals with some experiments on 
photographing the solar corona in daylight by the use 
of infra-red sensitive plates and filters. The corona 
cannot be photographed in daylight because of the 
overpowering brilliancy of the sky. Now, it has been 
known for a long time that the brightness of the sky 
decreases with the longer wave-lengths, and this prop- 
erty has been utilised for the last year or so for the 
production of psuedo-night effects in motion-pictures, 
using a film highly sensitive in the extreme red and a 
filter transmitting the deep red. An extension of the 
same principle rendered possible by the use of a new 
infra-red sensitiser, Prozyanol, has made it possible 
for Bauck to photograph the corona in full daylight. 
Plates bathed in a 1 : 2,000 solution of Prozyanol and 
hypersensitised in ammonia were exposed behind filters 
of Toluidine green, Naphthol orange, and Azorubin. 
A disk of blackened tinfoil was used to cut out the 
image of the sun’s disk. Good results were secured 
by the use of slow-contrast working plates of the 
negative after development was intensified. 

If Bauck has developed a really satisfactory method 
to photograph the corona in daylight, as claimed, the 
discovery will represent one of the greatest advances 
in coronal photography which has taken place in many 
years. 


Sizes of Photo-Paper to Be Simplified 


AccorDING to a recent bulletin of the Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D.C., a meeting of the 
Simplified Practice Committee of manufacturers of 
photographic paper was held in New York City. 
Representatives of the manufacturers considered a 
program which the committee had been developing 
for some time to simplify the various kinds of photo- 
graphic paper. 
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Tue photographic page in The Times is improving, 
and a print that appeared lately made quite a stir. 
It was nothing out of the common as regards pictorial 
merit, but it had the interest of being a comprehensive 
view of London that extended from Tower Bridge to 
Westminster Abbey and across the Thames to the 
hills of Surrey and Kent. It was made during the 
heat-wave, when the air was exceptionally clear. It 
also had the merit of rousing some photographers 
from the laziness caused by the unaccustomed heat, 
and showing them what opportunities they were 
missing. Certainly, the general atmosphere, apart 
from London, seemed sometimes to have an almost 
continental clearness, and one should have used it to 
get effects of distance that are generally impossible 
in this cloud-laden country. But we, worse even 
than our friends in London, passed the days of the 
heat-wave in reprehensible idleness, bestirring our- 
selves only to draw our chairs into the shade of the 
trees as the sun went around. We are not used to 
such intense heat,- though the torrential rains which 
followed it are more familiar. To quote The Observer: 


We asked for sun, and got a drought; 
For rain, and now a waterspout: 

It is the way of gods and such, 

When they do give, they give too much. 


That perfect cormorant, The Amateur Photographer, 
has swallowed yet another cotemporary. This time 
it is The New Photographer, a paper published in 
Ireland and which had never grown to any very 
healthy circulation here. One of its features, “In the 
Shop Window”, is now incorporated in the Amateur 
Photographer, and, as its name implies, it is descriptive 
of the newer wares of photographic manufacturers, 
managed in a sensible and not too advertising manner. 
Though not obvious, it must yet be sound propaganda 
for the goods described, as, after reading it, one of us 
felt that a “Unipod’’, a one-legged tripod, was simply 
a necessity! 

The pages devoted to kinematography, too, are as 
bright and interesting as the amateur point of view of 
this branch of photography can be. We had not seen 
a copy of the Amateur Photographer very recently, 
although, when we do, we are always impressed with 
its clever editing and variety of material. But when 
we opened this copy we had a blow, and our hearts 
quailed, for “Piffle”’ was absent. This was a comic 
page written by “The Walrus” which appeared 
regularly each week, at the end of the paper. O 
“Walrus”, who has made so many merry moments 
for us, who could unfailingly amuse and wring a smile 
even from the most lugubrious by making such delight- 
ful fun of photography and photographers, how you 
will be missed! And surely it was a wonderful feat to 
be so spontaneously humorous each week for over 
twenty years. We used to read his page, saying to 
ourselves, “This is really too ridiculous’, and always 
ended it by laughing out loud, even when alone; and 
one cannot pay humor a fairer tribute. “The Walrus”, 
under his real name of W. L. F. Wastell, now figures 
on the front page as assistant editor; so with Mr. 
Mortimer, also a bit of a humorist, Amateur Photo- 
grapher articles in future should simply glisten. 


Again the big exhibitions are nearly on us, and next 
month London will be filled with photographers from 
all over the country. The Professional Photographers’ 
Association starts the ball rolling on September 6, and 
is closely followed by the Salon (8th) and the Royal 
(17th). Different brands, perhaps, but still much 
more mixed up than they used to be! In the old 
days one could without hesitation have distinguished 
the Salon public from that, say, of a trade exhibition; 
but not now, for the Salon has become an institution, 
and the general public swamps the intelligentsia of the 
photographic world which used to be its chief support. 
The Salon and the Royal Photographic Society, too, 
were quite distinct in the old days; now they both 
have many of the same exhibitors, and one meets 
much the same crowd. 

We have lately been engaged in attempting some 
pictorial landscape studies of Dorset and its downs. 
Starting with both super-speed ordinary films and 
orthochromatic films, we intended using the former 
for subjects that were likely to show movement, 
such as trees and grasses in the wind and grazing 
cattle. But quality of negative was one of our chief 
aims, and time after time we found those made on the 
fast ordinary films lacked just that juicy richness that 
is obtainable with “ortho” film. Of course, it is a 
well-known fact that the super-speed films—both 
were the Kodak cut variety—need considerably more 
time developing than the “ortho”; but no amount of 
development would, at least in our hands, produce the 
beautiful quality so easily obtainable with the “‘ortho’’. 

Again, in the matter of skies: a graduated color- 
screen used in conjunction with the ordinary film 
certainly reduced the exposure on the sky; but it 
failed, naturally, to pick out and emphasise light and 
delicate clouds as it does with the “‘ortho”. And with 
regard to exposure, the slow “ortho” proved fast 
enough for most of the subjects we were attempting. 
A tenth of a second, or, alternatively, the most rapid 
bulb release at F/16 gave an exposure that was on the 
full side during the summer-months in the open. 

Most careful and experienced photographers know 
all this; but we, after a lapse from landscape work, 
had to learn the lesson over again, and after a good 
number of trials came to the conclusion that nothing 
but “ortho” films would do. The fast ones yielded good 
enough negatives, but without charm of quality. The 
experience reminded us of individuals. Two persons 
may seem much alike in appearance and even manners; 
but directly one talks to them the discovery is made 
that one has an almost inexplicable attraction and 
charm that is entirely lacking in the other—a subtle 
something that holds one which is entirely lacking in 
the other. They are the “ordinary” and “ortho” of 


humanity! 


“IT rotp you Bill’s photographic hobby would be 
short-lived.” 

“Well, you were right.” 

“That’s too bad. Did it die a natural death?’ 

“Yes—his wife hid his camera.” 


Exchange. 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 








P. A. of A. to Be Congratulated 


THanks to the courtesy of the Photographers’ 
Association of America, through their Advertising 
Headquarters we have been favored with copies of 
two exceptional plan books; one is entitled “How to 
Make More Money from Portrait Photography”, 
and the other “Plan and Prosper”. From the point of 
view of typography, advertising originality, and 
practical suggestions, these two books are in a class 
by themselves. 

“How to Make More Money from Portrait Photo- 
graphy” is a portfolio measuring approximately 
16 x 22 inches in size. It contains suggestions for 
merchandising such as many photographers have never 
considered. There are suggestions for monthly letters 
which are in folder form with attractive pictures and 
text. Then there are additional folders in various 
shapes and sizes covering the principal holidays of the 
year and also such special occasions as Mother’s Day, 
wedding anniversaries, graduation, birthdays, and 
so on. A series of letters is also presented covering 
the year. Furthermore, there is a set of “Special 
Occasion Letters” with full-letter size stationery, 
the letters being tastefully decorated with appropriate 
drawings and photographs in various colored inks. 
Another helpful section is devoted to what is termed 
“Story Style Booklets”. These are little booklets, 
each with an appropriate story covering the events 
during the year, such as weddings, anniversaries, 
birthdays, graduations, and so on. The portfolio ends 
with releases in affidavit forms which every photo- 
grapher should have on hand to protect himself against 
emergencies. We venture to say that if the majority 
of photographers adopted the merchandising plan in 
this portfolio and carried it through thoroughly and 
enthusiastically, the whole profession of photography 
would be brought up to a higher plane of business 
efficiency and greater prosperity. 

The “Plan and Prosper’ book measures 11 x 14 
inches and contains detailed plans for the efficient 
use of the material described in the larger merchandis- 
ing portfolio. Furthermore, this book contains folders, 
blotters, and booklets of interest and value to the 
industrial photographer who specialises in interiors, 
exteriors, machinery, styles, furniture, and, in fact, 
all branches of industrial photography. This book is 
well printed, carefully arranged, and it should prove 
to be an inspiration to the industrial photographer 
who is at his wits’ end to produce more business and 
one which is permanently profitable. 

Without question, the Photographers’ Association of 
America, through its National Advertising Committee, 
has brought home to the photographers of the United 
States and Canada the fact that the photographic 
industry and photographers have just as much right 
to adopt modern business methods as any other indus- 
try or profession, and that by so doing it will be possible 
to bring about a degree of permanent prosperity which 
will tend to make those who are connected with the 
photographic industry or profession happier, more 
prosperous, and better business men. 








Buffalo Camera Club Tenth Salon 


Tue Tenth Annual Salon of Photography under the 
auspices of the Buffalo Camera Club will be held in 
the Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, N.Y., January 5 to 
27, 1929. The last day for receiving prints will be 
November 15, 1928. Entry-blanks and further par- 
ticulars may be obtained from E. I. McPhail, Exhibition 
Director, 528 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. A 
feature of this salon will be a showing of the advance- 
ment made in pictorial photography since the beginning 
of the Buffalo Camera Club over forty years ago. 
Some of the pictures made during the first year of 
the club’s existence will be on exhibition. An enthusi- 
astic effort is being made to make this salon one of 
outstanding merit and value. 


Leica Cameras for Byrd Expedition 


WE were interested to learn that several Leica 
cameras with accessories in the form of developing 
tanks, enlargers, and projectors, were to be included 
in the equipment of the Byrd Expedition to the 
Antarctic. It will be remembered that the Leica 
cameras were used with great success by the University 
of Michigan Greenland Expedition, which penetrated 
the Arctic circle. Professor L. M. Gould of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Department of Geology, is to 
accompany the Byrd Expedition and he has recently 
made extensive tests of the Leica camera in preparation 
for the expedition. According to his report the camera 
met every test. It is reported that the number of 
Leica cameras for the Byrd Expedition is greater 
than that of any other type. Furthermore, these 
cameras are probably the smallest which ever were 
used in the strenuous and important work of Arctic 
exploration. We look forward with confidence to 
seeing some remarkable Antarctic photographs. 
E. Leitz, Inc., are to be congratulated in having 
merited this confidence in their product. 


Camera Pictorialists’ Salon, Los Angeles 


Tue Twelfth International Salon of Photography 
will be held January 1 to 31 inclusive, 1929, at the 
Gallery of Fine and Applied Arts of Los Angeles 
Museum of History, Science, and Art, situated in 
Exposition Park, Los Angeles. This salon is being 
conducted under the auspices of the Camera Pictori- 
alists of Los Angeles. The last day for receiving prints 
will be December 15, 1928. Every effort is being made 
to have this salon one of outstanding interest. Entry 
blanks may be obtained by addressing Chairman, 
Salon Committee, Camera Pictorialists of Los Angeles, 
417 Beaux Arts Building, 8th and Beacon Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Photographic Survey of Landing-Fields 
in Panama 
LIEUTENANT GEORGE C. McDona.p, with Staff 
Sergeant George W. Edwards as photographer, and 
Lieutenant Robert B. Williams as accompanying 
pilot, all of the Air Corps, and stationed at France 
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Field, Panama Canal Zone, are engaged in making a 
photographic survey of all Panamanian landing-fields, 
standard and potential. This project calls for a mosaic 
map and oblique photographs of each field, made with a 
plane on the ground to indicate the best landing-area 
and the size of the area by comparison with the plane. 

The frequent storms prevalent during the ‘“‘wet 
season” are a great hindrance to the execution of these 
missions; but the work is progressing favorably in 
spite of climatic obstacles. 


Industrial Photographers—Attention! 


Tuis is a direct message to every industrial photo- 
grapher within five hundred miles of Philadelphia. 
“What is an industrial photographer?” you ask. 
Industrial photographers are the men whom the public 
hear very little about, the men who work for the big 
corporations within the works and outside, the men who 
ride the giant cranes in the foundry, climb down inside 
the cupola to get a shot of some defective lining, take 
a night train for a distant city to get an installation, 
then back into the president’s office to photograph a 
visiting dignitary. 

W. A. Bartz, chief photographer for the Youngstown 
Sheet & Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, is coming 
to Philadelphia some time in October to give one of his 
interesting talks on the use of Motion-Pictures and 
Photography in Industry. He will bring with him a 
number of reels illustrating and supplementing his 
talk, and here’s the big feature of the meeting,—the 
first step will be taken toward the formation of an 
Association of Industrial Photographers of America. 

Commercial photographers, as the term is applied 
in a general way, already organised as they are, are 
rapidly becoming specialists. They are in business for 
themselves and they select the type of work to which 
they are suited and which suits them. They have their 
business-ethics, their prices, their customers; they have 
problems common to all business men. 

Not so with the Industrial Photographer. He works 
for a salary, sometimes gets a bonus, maybe a raise— 
we hope. He has no price list, he has no mailing list, 
he has no customer except the officials who tell him 
what they want, and he must be a specialist in everything 
photographic. He has to know architectural, interior, 
exterior, illustrative, press, commercial and _ portrait 
photography. In short, he is an Industrial Photographer. 

The chief photographer and his associates in a 
furniture-factory, a boiler-works, an engine company, 
a locomotive industry, textile weaving plant, structural 
steel-plant, iron and steel plant, coal and ore mining, 
automobile building, electrical corporation—in any one 
of a myriad of industrial organisations large enough 
to have an individual photographic laboratory they 
need such an Association to further their profession. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen—yes, sir, there are a 
number of women who are doing industrial photo- 
graphy—the first step is this: Write in to Frank V. 
Chambers, Editor of The Camera and Bulletin of 
Photography, 636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, 
and give him your idea about such an Association. 
We want to get the names of everyone interested in 
this, so that we can send you direct information about 
this first meeting here in Philadelphia, and if you can’t 
come, we will want to send you details of the progress 
made. It will be held some time in October, probably 
in the Assembly Room of the Photographic Guild of 
Philadelphia. Personal notice of the date, hour, etc., 
will be sent to every Industrial Photographer whose 
name we have. Send in your name, address and 
business! 





FranK V. CHAMBERS. 
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Chere is one gift 


that is never 
duplicated 


ITH all of the money stored in the 

mint there is ONE GIFT no busy 
holiday shopper could possibly buy—yous 
photagraph. It is a priceless possession that 
makes 2 modest demand on your bank bal- 
ance. To “pose for your picture” is only a 
matter of moments. Bur cto fashion a 
worthy photograph is a cime-taking art 
Arrange your Apporntnicnt now. 
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VISIT YOUR FAMILY PHOTOGRAPHER ONCF 4 


The Portrait Advertisement of the P. A. of A. 


ContTINutNG the appeal to the pride of the individual, 
the November portrait advertisement of the National 
Campaign stresses the use of photographs for gifts. 
In a half-page space, it will carry its message to the 
thirteen million readers of the Saturday Evening Post 
and Liberty. 

The advertisement in the Post will appear in the 
November 17 issue, and the one in Liberty will run in 
the November 24 edition. In addition to this portrait 
schedule, a commercial advertisement will appear in 
the November 3 issue of the Post, the November 15 
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number of Printer’s Ink, and in the November 1 issues 
of Nation’s Business, Western Advertising, and Sales 
Management. This commercial advertisement is sched- 
uled to run one-half page in the Post, and a full page 
in all the other publications. 

The portrait advertisement reproduced in this issue 
again stresses the irreplaceability of photographs. 
“There is one gift that is never duplicated” tells a 
striking story in the caption. Everyone has had the 
experience of giving or receiving some gift which has 
been duplicated, and knows the disappointment it 
brings. The copy points out the exclusiveness of “your 
photograph”, and points out that it is not expensive. 
Breaking down the last sales resistance, it explains that 
posing is but a matter of a few moments, and asks for 
an immediate appointment with a photographer. The 
slogan of the campaign, “Photographs Live Forever’, 
heads the advertisement, and “Visit your family photo- 
grapher once a year” appears just below the seal at the 
bottom, 

This advertisement will appear just when thoughts 
are turned to Christmas buying, and will be followed 
up by others designed to crystallise the impulse to give 
a different gift this Christmas. To the more than 
thirteen million people who will read it, it gives a 
definite starting impulse to see a photographer. 


New Developments in Aerial Photography 


Tue Fairchild Aérial Camera Corporation of New 
York has just produced for the Army Air Corps an 
aérial camera designed especially for work at altitudes 
at and above five miles. The camera is to be sent 
to McCook field at Dayton, Ohio, where it will be 
thoroughly tested. The new camera is based upon 
the same general principles as the fully recording 
vameras which this company has supplied to the 
Government for several years. It is automatically 
controlled and includes the recording device which 
impresses on the film, at the moment of exposure, 
the time of the exposure, the altitude, the number of 
the exposure, and such other data as may be required. 

As temperatures of 60 degrees below zero and more 
are met with at elevations of 30,000 feet and over, 
the camera must be heated in order to preserve freedom 
of action of the working parts and to prevent con- 
traction of the lens-mount and camera-body, which 
would throw the picture out of focus. This difficulty 
has been met by the incorporation of a specially 
designed electrically heated jacket which will maintain 
a temperature sufficiently high to prevent freezing 
of the shutter and other working parts. 

The camera is four feet high and makes pictures 
9x 18 inches, and the magazine carries film sufficient 
for 100 exposures without reloading. 

The development of such a camera is expected to 
make possible the photography of positions from 
elevations which place the aviator and camera man 
beyond the range of all but the most powerful anti- 
aircraft artillery and greatly reduces the danger of 
being struck from this. 

Press dispatches from Rochester announce the 
perfection of a sextant camera which will record its 
own position on the earth’s surface. The instrument 
is the idea of Commander M. R. Pierce of the United 
States Naval Air Station at Lakehurst, N.J. 

One of the difficulties, heretofore, in accurate aérial 
survey has been in fixing definitely the position of the 
‘~amera in space at the moment of exposure. This has 
been the case particularly with methods depending 
upon the use of stereoscopic photographs and where 
contour lines must be supplied on the maps. With 


the new camera an exposure made at the same time 











that the picture is made will provide the data necessary 
for determining the exact position of the camera at 
the time of the exposure and will be of great assistance 
in the development of more accurate methods of 
aérial survey. 

With the sextant camera devised by Commander 
Pierce and produced by the Eastman Kodak Company, 
one has only to make a picture of the sun at the time 
the picture is exposed and record the day of the month. 
The camera automatically records by means of instru- 
ments located next to the film, and illuminated by 
four small incandescent bulbs, the data necessary for 
the calculation of the position of the camera when the 
exposure was made, the time of exposure, and the 
tilt of the plane. 

One of the cameras has been loaned to Commander 
Byrd for the use of the Antarctic expedition and will be 
used to locate definitely places which may be shown 
on the photographs which he plans to make. The 
Byrd expedition is well equipped for aérial photography, 
and Commander Byrd hopes to be able to map a good 
deal of the Antarctic continent. 

C. B. NEBLETTE. 


Japan Photographic Annual, 1928 


Ow1ne to the delays in the mails, our copy of the 

Japan Photographic Annual, 1928”, published by the 
Asahi Shimbun Publishing Company of Tokyo, 
arrived only recently, and in consequence our reference 
to it has been delayed. Under the efficient and skilful 
editorship of R. K. Narusawa the 1928 edition is of 
exceptional beauty and variety pictorially. Virtually, 
every kind of subject-material appears in its pages; 
and the several reproduction processes employed and 
color of inks lend themselves beautifully to the subjects. 
It is of interest to note that this annual is virtually 
free of the usual nude and semi-nude figure studies 
which are so much a part of European annuals. 

The outstanding impression which the reader of the 
Japanese Annual receives is that pictorial photo- 
graphers in Japan are to be classed among the best 
in the world, and that when it comes to originality and 
the individual treatment of things which may appear 
commonplace, our Japanese friends can teach us many 
valuable lessons. 

It is a matter of regret that we are unable to read 
the many interesting articles in Japanese, but our 
readers of English will find a number of pages which 
they can read with pleasure and benefit. Altogether 
we compliment the editor and publishers of the Japa- 
nese Annual, and we consider it a valuable contribution 
to photographic progress in all parts of the world. 
We urge our readers to obtain a copy of this annual 
and to study it carefully. The price is $3.00, postpaid. 


“ 


Pictures Help the Red Cross Appeal 


Despite the advances in the use of the written word 
to convey ideas and impressions, nothing has ever 
quite displaced the picture. The appeal to the eye is 
direct and is easily comprehended. 

This thought is applied in the annual membership 
Roll Calls of the American Red Cross, and undoubtedly 
is effective. Two mediums of visual appeal will be 
utilized this year during the Twelfth Annual Roll Call, 
from November 11 to 29. These are posters and 
motion-pictures. 

The posters are the work respectively of Lawrence 
Wilbur and of Cornelius Hicks, both well-known 
artists. Mr. Wilbur’s paintings have been produced 
as Roll Call posters for the American Red Cross for 
three consecutive years and he has created other designs 
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prior to these. His painting this year depicted the 
relationship of the Red Cross to the public, symbolised 
by “Uncle Sam’’, in his poster motive, “Partners in 
Service’. 

Mr. Hicks took for his inspiration the thought of the 
Red Cross as “Our Greatest Mother’. Both paintings 
are wonderfully striking. 

In utilising the motion-picture, the Red Cross is 
receiving the co-operation of a number of picture 
theaters in the United States. The film so used is 
known as a “trailer”, and is intended to give the public 
brief glimpses of Red Cross services. 

The American Red Cross this year is asking an 
enrollment of five million members in its ranks, repre- 
senting a proportion of approximately four in each 
hundred of our population. Except in great national 
disasters, this is the only appeal which the Red Cross 
makes each year for popular support. 


An Unusual Photographic Exhibition 


Tue Camera Club of New York, 121 West 68th 
Street, New York City, held an exhibition during Sep- 
tember, 1928, which we believe to be the first of its kind 
in this country. We do not recall an exhibition like 
this one; although, of course, there may have been 
something similar of which we had no knowledge. 
Under the auspices of the Camera Club of New York, 
nine camera clubs of the United States participated in 
a joint exhibition of photographic prints. The photo- 
graphic organisations which made the exhibition not 
only possible but successful were: 


The California Camera Club 

The Chicago Camera Club 

The Camera Club of Cincinnati 

The Cleveland Photographic Society 
The Fort Dearborn Camera Club 
The Denver Camera Club 

The Omaha Camera Club 

The Portage Camera Club 

The Seattle Camera Club 


It is of benefit for individual pictorial photographers 
to compare their work with other workers. We believe 
that the joint effort of one camera club compared to 
that of another cannot be otherwise than a benefit to 
all who participate and those who come to see the exhi- 
bition. Furthermore, it makes possible a comparison 
of the several pictorial trends which mark the work of 
pictorialists in various parts of the United States. 


Does This Apply to Photographers? 


Tue Boston Mailing Company, 394 Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston, Mass., publish a lively and inspirational little 
house organ which we thoroughly enjoy reading each 
month when it reaches our desk. In the September, 
1928, number of The Boston Mail we find the following 
letter addressed to Mr. Alon Bement. Does some oi 
it, or all of it, apply to photographers? 

““You complain that the world is full of pictures which 
nobody wants. Is it because you artists paint what 
you please instead of trying to paint what will please 
the greatest number of people?—or because you lack 
the selling ability to make people want what it has 
pleased you to paint? 

“IT am quite sure that the public could be made to 
want your pictures and pay good prices for them, if the 
pictures were advertised and marketed like other com- 
modities. A little less art for art’s sake, and more art 
for mart’s sake, would fill many an empty bel— belted 
enclosure.” 


Yours for more pictures, 
1. B. Waters. 





Camera Helps to Find Rates of Descent 
of a Falling Man 

A Most interesting series of tests was recently per- 
formed by the Equipment Branch of the Material 
Division, Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, in which it was 
attempted to obtain certain and definite information 
upon the rate of acceleration and limiting velocity of 
a man falling after he has left an airplane, trusting the 
course of his future to the reliability of the parachute. 
The general method of testing was to drop from the 
plane a dummy with a light attached while a camera 
placed on the ground made a picture of the fall. 

The lights used in the first four tests were magnesium 
flares, commonly employed on wing tips. In the lead- 
weight test, a 12-volt, 35-ampere electric lamp was 

used. In the dummy tests, the flare was clamped to 
a short piece of wood which formed an extension to one 
of the dummy’s legs and was lighted by a battery 
mounted in the airplane. The electric lamp was 
mounted just beneath the lead weight and received its 
current from a small battery housed in the dummy 
parachute pack. In each test the lights were so 
mounted that they were visible from the camera-position 
before the dummy or weight was released. 

In the first tests, the camera-shutter of the ordinary 
view-camera was removed and a pendulum of proper 
length to swing at one second intervals was suspended 
in front of the lens. In later tests a between-the-lens 
shutter was used. This was held open by means of a 
spring and was closed once each second by a solenoid. 
The pendulum was removed from in front of the lens 
and arranged to make contact with a bubble of mercury 
at the bottom of each swing, thus closing the solenoid 
and battery circuit. This formed a more convenient 
and accurate timing-device. The camera was set with 
the axis of the lens horizontal and the film vertical. 

When all was in readiness, the airplane would take 
off and climb to the prescribed altitude. The pilot 
signalled with a flashlight when he was starting on the 
course, which was marked by blinking lights on the 
ground. The timing pendulum was then started and 
allowed to swing until the dummy or weight had 
reached the ground. The pilot maintained his proper 
altitude with a sensitive altimeter. It was important 
that he hold closely to the proper altitude and pass not 
too close to the camera as the image would not then 
fall on the film. As he approached the first marker 
light on his course, he switched on the dummy light and 
a few seconds later released the dummy. 

A surprise element was brought out in the series of 
tests which rather played havoc with popular concep- 
tions concerning the cumulative velocity of falling 
bodies and caused a riveted attention and a most careful 
checking of photographs on the part of the engineers. 

After the dummy left the plane, the horizontal veloc- 
ity equaled the speed of the plane. But it was the 
vertical velocity that was especially under study. The 
velocity imparted by the plane diminished as the 
velocity due to gravity, or vertical velocity, increased, 
so that the resultant acceleration was not very great. 
These tests demonstrated that if a man jumped from 
an airplane traveling at 120 m.p.h., he would maintain 
approximately that same velocity until he reached the 
ground or opened his parachute. _ If he left an airplane 
traveling at a higher rate of speed than 120 m.p.h., his 
speed would rapidly diminish to that amount. 

It is contemplated with the aid of the motion-picture 
camera to run a series to obtain the exact opening time 
of the parachute under various conditions. The use of 
the camera in connection with airplane-tests of all 
kinds has proved a great boon and made possible truer 
records and more accurate observations than ever were 
otherwise obtained.—A. M. Jacoss in Air Corps News. 
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THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 


HERBERT C. McKAY, A.R.P.S. 
Dean New York Institute of Photography 





This Question of Titles 


UNQUESTIONABLY, the importance of titles cannot 
be overestimated. There are a number of devices 
upon the market designed to aid the amateur in 
filming titles, but they are, in most cases, so unsatis- 
factory that the amateur becomes discouraged. Up 
to the present time there has been nothing introduced 
which is as satisfactory in every way as the hand- 
written title, consisting of white letters upon a black 
ard. The one great difficulty is that the amateur 
cannot, or thinks he cannot, letter well enough to 
make these cards. This is a mistaken idea. 

Good lettering requires three things: uniform height 





FIGURE 1 





sional appearance of the letter. The plain, “movie’’ 
text letter is easily mastered and presents a good 
appearance. 

The first exercise consists of making short, straight, 
parallel lines at various angles, vertical, horizontal, 
and oblique. This is to develop a firm line which is 
really straight. The next exercise is that of making 
curved lines—lines which have a true curve and which 
are not ragged and broken. The next is the circle. 
When you can make a presentable circle with two 
firm strokes of the pen you will be ready to start actual 
lettering practice. 

After the card is lettered, decorations of simple 
character may be added easily with the same pen. 





HERBERT C. MC KAY 


A modern title arrangement for making kiné-titles at home 


of the letters, uniform spacing, and, perhaps the most 
important of all, uniform width of letters. The first 
is achieved by drawing very fine pencil-lines upon the 
card. These lines are obliterated during the contrast 
development of the title-negative. Uniform spacing 
is achieved by lightly outlining the letters, in a rough 
manner, prior to inking. The last and most important 
requirement, uniform width of the lines used, is auto- 
matically taken care of by the use of a special lettering 
pen, such as is used by card-writers. The pen com- 
mercially known as the “Speedball” is now available 
in special amateur title-writing sets, and proves quite 
satisfactory. 

One hour’s practice, following the simple instructions 
provided in any good lettering text, will enable anyone 
to letter a presentable title. Although they may be 


inferior to the elaborate double and multiple exposure 
titles of professional films, they will be neat, attractive, 
and, above all, legible. 

The letter is formed first, and the “‘spurs” or serifs 
added later. The serif adds considerably to the profes- 





For introductory titles, a double card is used, the 
principal title carrying the full title with the exception 
of the actual title of the film. A decorative panel 
is included in the main title. This is cut out, and the 
actual film title is lettered upon a second title card. 
The two are then placed in the title easel and photo- 
graphed as one title. This ensures uniformity in all 
introductory titles. 

A similar device is used in making titles for any 
given film. One or more cards are decorated with 
appropriate designs or motives and the actual wording 
lettered upon a second card which is placed beneath 
the first. 

A simple but effective trick can be easily done with 
these titles. In this case a third and blank card is 
placed between the two. After exposure is started, 
the central card is withdrawn slowly, a curtain effect 
being obtained in this manner. 

Title-photography cannot be neglected. The writer 
uses positive film in the camera, and develops this in a 
contrast developer. This gives a splendid black-and- 
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FIGURE 2 HERBERT C. MC KAY 
Simple decoration adds to home-made titles 


white title which prints beautifully. Yes, the whole 
thing is done upon 16-millimeter film. Titles for 
various films are prepared until the required footage 
reaches one hundred. These titles are then made in 
the manner described. Incidentally, the introductory 
title is made with a slow iris which produces a beautiful 
effect which is universally admired. 

One evening suffices to photograph one hundred 
feet of title, to develop the film, and to rack it for 
drying. And just at present the evening cannot begin 
until well after eight o'clock, as the apartment-kitchen 
must serve as the darkroom, and nightfall must be 
awaited. 

Finally, we come to the question of the title-stand. 
Any good title-stand must have certain features if it 
is to prove satisfactory for general work. First of all, 
the title-card must be retained absolutely parallel to 
the film. At the same time it should be capable of 
being moved both vertically and horizontally. Then, 
it must be capable of being moved nearer or farther 
from the lens. The base should be graduated so that 
a quick set-up may be obtained. If effects such as 
the iris can be used simultaneously with the title- 
stand, so much the better. The stand used by the 
writer is the stand shown in the illustration, which 
has all of the advantages named and other features 
which are extremely convenient. 

Let us have better titles in amateur films. The 
result will be a tremendous increase in the “over-all” 
quality of amateur films. We have given considerable 
attention to titles recently, but not more than they 
deserve. The poor titles which characterise amateur 
films are certainly their most outstanding fault, and 
a fault which can be easily corrected. 


Continuity 


ALtHouGH kinematography is essentially a form of 
photography, we are forced to recognise the tremendous 
appeal of the photoplay to the amateur. It seems 
that every owner of a motion camera is busy trying 
to produce a photoplay, and in spite of the hardly 
admirable state of modern professional technique, 
the amateur is falling sadly behind even this low 
standard. 

Aside from questions of photographic technique, 
it appears that the amateur’s greatest weakness is his 
lack of continuity sense. This is one of those things 
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which cannot be absolutely taught, as it requires a 
certain amount of kinematic appreciation; but there 
are points in this connection which can be taught, 
and which form a foundation upon which kinematic 
technique may be built. 

Continuity means—well, what else could it mean? 
To give a film continuity, each scene must follow the 
preceding one in logical sequence. It is not enough 
that chronological order be preserved. We must also 
have a definite advancement in plot-development with 
each succeeding scene. Each scene must have some 
definite part in the whole or it should be removed. 

The completed film should be of such nature that 
the first few scenes and titles will acquaint a perfect 
stranger with the conditions governing the opening 
of the story. From this point each scene, each title, 
should drop into place so smoothly that it is unnotice- 
able, the spectator following the trend of the story 
without consciously noticing the changes upon the 
screen. Every time you leave the spectator in doubt, 
every time you raise a question in his mind, every time 
you jump abruptly from one scene to the next without 
reason, you are committing a crime against continuity. 

How is this to be done? The scenario comes first. 
It would appear from viewing them that most amateur 
films are made from a “‘mental” scenario; that is to say, 
no scenario at all. It is practically an impossibility to 
produce a photoplay without a written scenario. 
Whether this be carefully constructed, embodying 
conflict, suspense, crises, and the climax, or whether it 
be a simple little story-form scenario, the film will be 
improved by its use. 

Every amateur should begin his home-productions 
by preparing an adequate scenario. After filming 
this scenario, do not hesitate to discard a certain 
amount of footage. If one scene shows the departure 
of a character at one side of the screen and then runs 
on for four or five seconds, we mentally follow him 
for some distance. If the next scene shows him at 
the exact moment he enters, we receive a mental jolt 
and continuity is shattered. This can be matched by a 
corresponding wait before his entrance, but this method 
wastes film, and brings monotony into the film. It is 
better to cut the empty frames immediately after the 
actor disappears. In this manner he walks smoothly 
from one scene to the next and we hardly notice the 
change. 

An entire photoplay in a single sequence would 
require a mastery of technique beyond most amateurs, 
so we have the problem of the sequence. In the very 
nature of the work, the change from one sequence to 
another must involve an abrupt change. The easiest 
way to smooth this change is by the use of the iris, 
irising out at the end of one sequence and in upon the 
start of the next. However, one thing must be observed. 
An iris-out must be followed by an iris-in; never follow 
an iris by a cut. 

These are but a few hints, but they may aid the 
amateur in smoothing his continuity. 


Color-Films Made by a Revolving Disc 


Morion-Pictures in color which, it is said, can be 
used in standard motion-picture cameras and _ pro- 
jectors, and which are designed for use in commercial 
motion-picture theaters, were shown publicly for the 
first time in Newark, N.J., recently by Natural Color 
Pictures, Inc. According to The New York Times, 
the new process, invented by Frederick T. O'Grady of 
Newark, utilises a disc of multicolored gelatin embody- 
ing the seven visual colors of the spectrum, and which 
replaces the usual shutters used on all cameras and 
projectors. 
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Because of this, Mr. O'Grady explained, the process 
could be used in both amateur and commercial work, 
and the pictures could be enlarged and thrown on the 
regular commercial screen with the true color properties 
maintained. The pictures are made on ordinary 
commercial film utilising only standard lens. Photo- 
graphy was possible under ordinary lighting-conditions, 
he said. 

As explained by Mr. O’Grady, the system is a 
radical departure from all other systems used in color- 
photography. The color-disc attachment, revolving 
in front of the film, behind the lens, registers on alter- 
nate exposures in which reds are basic, and on the other 
colors in which blues predominate. These, projected 
on the screen at a speed slightly faster than that at 
which ordinary black-and-white pictures are run, 
alternate so fast that all of the colors appear to be 
present at the same time. 

Upon examination of a piece of the film exposed in 
an O’Grady camera, the alternation of the exposures 
‘an be noticed. Otherwise the film has the appearance 
of an ordinary motion-picture film. 

An additional advantage claimed for the O’Grady 
process is that the films can be duplicated in unlimited 
quantities, a condition which has not obtained in the 
past. 

The process was developed by Mr. O’Grady after 
eight and a half years of work. Pictures made several 
years ago, as well as later pictures, were flashed on the 
screen before a group of newspaper men at the demon- 
stration, which was held in a studio in L. Bamberger 
& Co.’s store. 

Oranges, said to be a very difficult subject for color- 
photography, were shown on the screen in realistic 
fashion, as were scenes in the Everglades in Florida. 

Standard-size film in a semi-portable projector was 
used at the demonstration recently. Experts, includ- 
ing Dr. Lee De Forrest, Mr. O’Grady said, have 
examined the process and predicted its adaptability 
for commercial work. 
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Sextant Camera to Aid Byrd in the Antarctic 


AccorDING to a report in The Boston Transcript, a 
new kind of camera, which will record, in a small 
snapshot picture, its own position on the earth’s surface, 
has been perfected for the United States Navy. It 
was loaned on August 23 to Commander Byrd, for use 
during his Antarctic expedition, by Commander M. R. 
Pierce of the United States Naval Air Station at 
Lakehurst, N.J., who collaborated with the Eastman 
Kodak Company in perfecting and building it. Its 
name is the Pierce Sextant camera. 

A very important possibility of this camera in the 
Byrd Expedition, Commander Pierce said, would be to 
establish definitely the location of spots on the Antarc- 
tic continent photographed from the air in the process 
of map-making. Whenever the airman makes a picture 
with a mapping camera, he may also make an exposure 
with the sextant camera, and thus the exact position of 
the points photographed will be determined, and the 
process of putting them together into a map will be 
greatly facilitated. 

After a test made here this week, Commander Pierce 
said he had established the accuracy of the camera 
to within half a second. Apart from Commander 
Byrd's use of it, the camera will be available in ordinary 
navigation because an observation with it is more rapid 
than one with an ordinary sextant and is easier to read 
by those less expert in taking sights. 


Operation of the camera requires only the making 
of a picture of the sun and recording the day of the 
month. Automatically the camera supplies, from 
instruments fixed in its own interior, and lighted by 
four small electric bulbs, the remaining data, in picture 
form, from which may be computed the position, 
whether on the ground, or aloft in a plane. These data 
make an image of the sun, an artificial horizon in the 
form of a straight line across the photo, a bubble show- 
ing how much the camera was out of level, the hour of 
the day, the exact second at which the camera shutter 
snapped, and the angle at which the picture was made. 

The time is supplied by photographing the face of 
the watch, and the whole picture is about the size 
of a large watch face. The sun prints on the photo- 
graph as a dark, round object, the artificial horizon as 
a straight gray line, and the angle is a numeral, which 
is a photograph of the point on a revolving scale on 
which the interior light shines at the moment of 
snapping the shutter. 

The camera is capable of being filled to make one 
hundred separate pictures on one roll of film. Through 
operation of a lever it rolls out, cuts, and deposits the 
film in a safe dark box, and it is possible to develop 
the pictures right in an airplane. 


Simple Way to Make Darkroom Lights 


DarKroom lights made by using dyed paper enclosed 
between glass are much easier to make than those 
lights which necessitate the coating of glass and gela- 
tine and then staining. Any thin white paper may 
be used. Drawing paper, sold very cheap in sheets 
by most stationers, answers the purpose well, When 
stained to the right depth, the paper is dried thoroughly, 
then waxed by rubbing with melted candle, and the 
excess removed by ironing between blotting paper 
with a hot iron. The wax must not be applied until 
there is no doubt that a further dyeing will be unneces- 
sary. The formule for dye-solutions are varied. For 
very rapid, ordinary, and isochromatic plates, methy] 
violet and tartrazine are suitable. Ten grains of 
methyl] violet in ten ounces of water may be used to 
dye one piece of paper—or more, if necessary, as it 
will keep—and forty grains of tartrazine in ten ounces 
of water used for the second sheet. The paper is 
allowed to absorb it well, and is then drained and 
dried. One sheet of each color is taken, and the two 
laid together, ironed, and then sandwiched for protec- 
tion between two sheets of plain glass. 





Victor Cameras and Goerz Cinegor F/1.5 


Ciné amateurs who contemplate the purchase of a 
Victor Camera, partly because of its ultra-speed 
feature, will be interested to know that the C. P. 
Goerz American Optical Co. is offering this camera 
equipped with its famous Wide-Angle Hypar lens 
and also with a special ultra-speed lens, the Cinegor 
(Series B) F/1.5 of its famous Cinegor group. Both 
these lenses have a particular appeal for the sport- 
lover or the amateur who want pictures regardless of 
circumstances. The wide-angle lens give one-third 
greater field of vision than the ordinary lens, making 
possible broad pictures from close sidelines of sport, 
cramped interiors, narrow streets, and such handicaps. 
The F/1.5 lens will make a picture when lighting- 
conditions would otherwise forbid; and coming as it 
does from such a well-known and respected group as 
the Cinegors, it has a ready-made reputation for 
photographic excellence. 
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